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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 1961 


BY Benjamin Quarles 


Theme: “Freedom and Democracy for the Negro After One Hundred 
Years, 1861-1961” February 12-19, 1961 


What has the Civil War taught us about freedom? First, it showed to 
the world that a government based on the principles of liberty and equality 
was not a passing, short-lived experiment. The Civil War showed that such 
a democratic government “can long endure.” Up to the time of the war, 
many people, particularly in the Old World, were skeptical about the staying 
power of America. These doubting Thomases did not believe that a govern- 
ment that had no king could weather a crisis. But the Civil War proved that 
a government of the people could withstand the greatest of ordeals—that of 
trial by battle, 

The Civil War showed also that America’s democracy ceuld survive 
because it made use of all of its human resources, slave as well as free, black 
as wel! as white. Both sides, Confederate and Union, made full use of all 
the manpower available. But the Union enlisted colored men as soldiers and 
sailors. Some 180,000 Negroes wore the Union blue, making up from 
nine to ten percent of the total army. Some 29,000 Negroes served in the 
navy, making up approximately one quarter of the total navy. 

The Civil War also taught us that freedom is something that cannot be 
narrowed down. The war did not start out as a war to abolish human 
slavery, but that is just what it did. In carrying on the war, Lincoln invoked 
the spirit and used the phrases of the Declaration of Independence. ‘The 
language of the Declaration is revolutionary language for revolutionary 
times. And when a revolution is in process, it is futile to say, “Thus far, 
and no farther.” So it was that the Civil War significantly enlarged the 
compass of liberty in America. 

The Civil War taught us that in a time of crisis an American grows 
rapidly in his understanding of the scope of freedom. Thus the Abraham 
Lincoln of the prairie years and the debates with Stephen A. Douglas 
was not the Lincoln of the White House and the Gettysburg Address. When 
this latter Lincoln urged his countrymen to highly resolve that this nation 
should have a “new birth of freedom,” his words struck fire. For his 
countrymen, too, had grown—the thousands of young men going off to the 
war, “shouting the battle-cry of freedom,” and the hundreds of thousands 
on the home front moved by the stirring stanzas of Julia Ward Howe's 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The “freedom lessons” of the Civil War have meaning for us today. 
from the Civil War our generation may deduce that a democracy has a way 
of lasting. Dictator governments may rise and fall, totalitarian regimes may 
come and go, but a democracy “just keeps rolling along.” 

But this survival of democracy is based as the Civil War shows, on the 
assumption that a democracy will be true to itself. That is, our America 
must see to it that the fullest use is made of the talents of all of its sons and 
daughters of whatever hue. Just as the Supreme Court has decreed that 
the Constitution of the United States is color blind, so we Americans must 
see to it that our public practices reflect this ennobling concept to human 
freedom and human dignity. 

The strength of our America today will be based in part on our ability 
to understand the new dimensions of freedom. In Lincoln’s day, it was the 
freedom of the slave; in our day it is the freedom of other peoples in other 
lands, struggling for the good things we take for granted. Our position in 
the world leaves us no choice but to serve as a beacon light to those who are 
seeking freedom, whether in Asia, Africa or behind the Iron Curtain. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Celebration in Ghana (Continued) 


The first gold-embossed invitation 
in the name of “The President of 
Ghana” was, appropriately, to the 
Lighting of the Ceremonial Flame 
accompanied by a Fireworks Display. 
The well trained soldiers with their 
scarlet coats, in performance of their 
carefully rehearsed roles, added beau- 
ty and drama to the occasion. 


Some of the more fortunate Ghana 
citizens as well as the “especially in- 
vited guests” occupied the section 
where I sat, and I noted that, as “the 
foreign visitors” arrived, the Ghana- 
ians were asked to relinquish their 
seats to them. When the Russian 
eroup arrived only women were 
seated, and a few eyebrows rose when 
the Russian male delegates were of- 
fered, and they accepted, the seats 
oecupied by female Ghanaians. 

“T Love a Parade” may henceforth 
be my theme song when the parade, 
like the one that followed the next 
afternoon, is made up of Ghanaians. 
Early I attached myself to one of the 
Heads of Delegations, thus had an 
excellent vantage point from which 
to view the extraordinary display of 
Police, Schoolchildren in uniform, 
Uniformed Organizations, Voluntary 
Bodies, the Army and the little, daz- 
zling, white-clad fledgling Navy. Un- 
questionably, for me, this was the 
most impressive event of the period. 
Thousands of identically-clad school 
children demonstrating Ghana’s un- 
precedented progress in literacy. The 
croup, formerly known as Builder’s 
Brigade, now with Agricultural De- 
velopment as their aim, marched 
hundreds upon hundreds in olive 
drab uniforms, the men brandishing 
svmbolic hoes, the women with Kente 
cloth strips. This vast women’s army 
was the part I will longest remember. 
healthy, muscular future 
mothers and citizens of a free state 

how Ghana has accomplished so 
much in such a short time still baf- 
fles one. Included was a display of 
army vehicles, a display of horse- 
manship, and the now familiar honor 
cuard. With each visit to Ghana, 
more and more of the officers in 
charge are Ghanaians. 


Proud. 


TRAVEL DIARY 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


The State Ball took place that eve- 
ning, with some three to four thous- 
and in attendance, providing one of 
the world’s best exhibits of inter- 
race, inter-group harmony, and a 
terrific fashion show as well. The 
four bands played sixteen dance 
numbers six of which were the ever 
popular High Life, though the pro- 
gram also included Calypso, Waltz, 
Cha-cha, and Samba, as well as a 
Blues, and something called a Quick- 
step. Dr. Nkrumah made his one and 





only turn on the crowded floor with 
Shirley DuBois, whom the Ghana 
press mistook for Mrs, Aggery. | 
spent most of the evening chatting 
with my escort, Sir Claude Corea, the 
Ceylonese Ambassador, and his High 
Commissioner, and with Sir Milton 
Margai, Sierra Leone’s charming 
Premier, whose brother I had met in 
Tunis. 

The big event of the next day was 
the luncheon of the Ghana School of 
Law. Although I in no way represent 














Ghana’s agricultural army on parade at Republic Celebration, 
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the law, it was requested that I “come 
and bring Thurgood Marshall”, and 
I gladly complied. In addition to an 
exceptionally good luncheon, there 
were three excellent and not too 
lengthy speeches—one by Lord Hail- 
sham, the official U.K. Delegate and 
Minister of Science and Technology. 
He made a tremendous impression. 
with his “message of blessing and 
love” . . . to Ghana, “where an at- 
mosphere has been created free 
of religious, class, or racial preju- 


dice . . . Freedom and law are great 
blessings, and they go together, for 


one is the complement of the other,” 
he said. Pauli Murray and others 
connected with the new Law School 
were also present. 

Incidentally. attending all the fes- 
tivities were Dr. Nkrumah’s friends 
and bitterest political enemies as 
well, I sat ovposite Dr. Danquah and 
never saw him looking better. We 
chatted at leneth, and there was nary 
a sien that he was a hunted or per- 
secuted man. 

The evenine found us at the new 
Tsraeli Amhassador Bitan’s nartv. ac- 
companied by mv favorite Northern 
Nicerian. Mallam Amino Kano. and 
the next afternoon at a tea given hv 
Tcrael’« First Secretary. Ramin, whe 
ironically strongly resembles a youns- 
er edition of President Nasser of the 
T.A.R. U.N. Ambassador Onison. 
Sackev gave a completelv African 
dinner, esverially enioved bv Sir 
Claude Corea. who said the food bore 
a marked resemblance to that served 
in his native Cevlon. A_ visit 
made to Achiroto. and drinks with 
the Chapmans. Onaison-Sackev’s pre- 
decessor at the U.N. 

The next day JT overslept 


was 


and 


r4 eve o 
fay) i z 


missed the special Inter-Denomina- 
‘tional Church Service given by 
Ghana’s Christian Council, but at- 
tended more parties that afternoon 
and evening. 

The Fourth of July opened with 
the event most filled with pageantry 
and significance, namely the Opening 
of the Parliament. 

The President then gave one of the 
largest and best organized luncheons 
I’ve ever attended, with over six 
hundred guests. Provided was an en- 
sraved seating list. which I carefully 
preserved as a check on the spelling 
of names and people met. 

Early that evening a small cock- 
tail party was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Flake, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Ghana. Earlier, the Ambassador had 
called at the hotel to explain to me 
that if he gave a party including the 
large U.S. community in Accra, it 
would conflict with the organized 
Ghanaian activities: thus he was con- 
fining the euest list to onlv those 
Americans who were especially in- 
vited bv the Ghana Government. 
Would I please see that this word 
sot around? Incidentally. I noted 
that Dr. DuBois and Shirley attend- 
ed, and several times during the week 
the octagenarian scholar and the U.S. 
Ambassador were seen chattine. 

A speakine commitment in Mil- 
waukee caused mv earlv leave-taking 
and inabilitv to attend the receptions 
siven by Ambassador Halm, one by 
the Russians and one by the Cevlon- 


ese Hish Commissioner for Sir 
Clande. 
Thus a grandly conceived and 


magnificently carried out week end- 
ed, to which one can only add the 
toast of Lord Hailsham: 








Ghana troops present arms, 
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“May Ghana’s people flourish, root 
and branch, May we all live to see 
the day when all the nations of the 
earth shall dwell at peace with one 
another in freedom and dignity. .. .” 


HISTORY WEEK 


(Continued from Page 50) 


And, finally, our generation can 
learn from the Civil War that virile 
democracy requires leadership like 
that of Lincoln’s. And just as im- 
portantly, it requires men and women 
who are devoted to the ideals of 
America, a person, for example, like 
the young Negro poet, Frances Ellen 
Watkins Harper, who, as the Civil 
War came to a close, bespoke her 
love for her country: 


God bless our native land, 
Land of the newly free 


Oh may she ever stand 


For truth and liberty. 
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THE WAR AGAINST JIM CROW 
IN THE LAND OF GOSHEN 


By James H. Brewer, Virginia State College 


A few minutes before five o’clock 
April 14, 


1904, the leading colored citizens of 


on Thursday evenging 


the “Land of Goshen” began to gath- 
er for an emergency meeting in his- 
toric True Reformers Hall. From the 
distressed tone of their voices one 
could detect that tragedy had sudden- 
ly struck among them. Recent events 
had brought them face to face with 
an ugly problem, of which they had 
been uneasily aware for some time. 
The Virginia Passenger and Power 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
had announced that it would begin 
to separate the races in their street- 
cars. Subsequently, the elders of 
“Goshen” appointed John Mitchell, 
Jr., colorful and dynamic editor of 
the Richmond Planet, to organize the 
Negroes to resist and to repel the in- 
vasion of “Jim Crow” street-cars into 
their “Land of Goshen.” 


This unique land, one of the six 
political wards of Richmond, Virgin- 
ia, was actually named “Jackson 
Ward”. Shortly after the Civil War, 
it was gerrymandered and turned 
over to the colored people. Eventu- 
ally, the blacks of this political sub- 
division came to regard it as truly 
a land of plenty, free from all evils. 
Consequently, from _ the  pulpits 
throughout Richmond, colored con- 
gregations heard their ministers por- 
tray “Jackson Ward” as being simi- 
lar to the Biblical land of Goshen 
which was turned over to the Israel- 
ites during their period of bondage 
in Egypt. Hence, the name “Land of 
Goshen” when mentioned in Negro 
circles of Richmond, was synony- 
mous with “Jackson Ward.” 


The attitudes and the inner feelings 
of the Negro toward “Jim Crow” 
have always been obscure. Likewise, 
their reaction to laws segregating 
them has recorded. 
When discovered, any clue to what 
the Negro thought attracts the atten- 
tion of the historian. Fortunately, 
the newspaper of Editor Mitchell, 


seldom ‘been 


counselor to his race for almost a 
half-century, provides the historian 
with clues ample to bring into focus 
a clear picture of both the attitudes 
and the reactions of the Virginia 
Negro towards the move to separate 
the races on the street-cars of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Mitchell’s fight against “Jim Crow” 
street-cars ended his preoccupation 
with condemnation of Virginia Dem- 
ocrats for eliminating the Negro as 
a voting entity. He expressed resent- 
ment against this new exhibition of 
race prejudice and stated, “It follow- 
ed too closely upon our elimination 
as a political factor.”! Like other 
Southern Negro leaders, Mitchell 
fully understood that this discrimina- 
tory act we rerely another conces- 
sion by S.»t*ern Democrats to ap- 
pease the growing phobia of whites 
of the Negro. (Against this rising tide 
of race hate he naturally turned to 
the conservative upper-class whites 
whose friendship and aid he sought 
to retain. 


In struggling with the difficult 
problems of shaping public opinion, 
Mitchell pointed out that the Virgin- 
ia Passenger and Power Company 
was “a Northern corporation . . 
trying to outdo itself” in catering to 
“its Negro-hating patrons.” ? Its pres- 
ident, Fritz Sitterding, and general 
manager, S. F. Huff, were portrayed 
as “anything else but native born 
Virginians.” Both men were accused 
of stirring up racial animosity, This 
view was buttressed by evidence that 
“there was no law upon the statute 
books of Virginia requiring a sep- 
aration of the races upon street-cars 
of Richmond.” 3 Such discrimination, 
Mitchell pointed out, was purely op- 
tional with the company. Thus, its 
management could decline to separ- 
ate the races. He told the blacks of 
Jackson Ward to comply with the 
rule if they rode on the street cars. 
Yet the fiery editor warned them that 
“a people who willingly accept dis- 


crimination and submit uncompiain- 
ingly to outrage are not sufficiently 
advanced to be entitled to the liber- 
ties of a free people.” 


In addition to making the Negroes 
of “Goshen” aware of and indignant 
against acts of discrimination, Mit- 
chell proposed that they boycott the 
street-cars for one year. They were 
told “this is a good time to stay off 
the street-cars ... 
—let us walk.” Such a move was de- 
signed to effect the V. P. & P. Co. 
“nerve center or financial status.” 
The Negro editor believed that if this 
were accomplished, it would not only 
‘bankrupt the company, but it would 
put an end ot their practice of sep- 
arating the races, Almost immedi- 
ately, the “walking experiment 
caught fire among Negroes, yet it had 
neither leadership nor direction. This 
is why the leading citizens of “Gosh- 
en” called an emergency meeting at 
True Reformers Hall. To this end 
they agreed to hold a mass meeting 
and to invite the public. 


walking is good 


” 


Shortly before 8:00 p.m. on Tues- 
day, April 19, 1904, True Reformers 
Hall was filled with colored people. 
“They even lined the aisles and 
stairways .. . to protest against .. . 
racial discrimination.” Editor Mit- 
chell immediately captivated the au- 
dience as he related the circum- 
stances which resulted in a decision 
to call a public meeting to approve 
a mass boycott of Richmond’s street- 
cars. The halls echoed with screams 
of we want to boycott, and the motion 
to do so was approved. The almost 
hysterical audience was next coun- 
selled against violence, and informed 
that “the primary motive for the 
meeting was to promote harmony be- 
tween the races.” They were also 
told that the arbitrary act of the V. 
P. & P. Co. was not based on demands 
by Richmond whites. Hence the de- 
cision to separate the races was por- 
trayed as one “to goad the colored 
people into resistance. . . .” Mitchell 
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reminded that if a Negro was shot 
down not a single white would be 
punished. The colorful journalist 
was repeatedly applauded as he spoke 
of the dilemma confronting Negroes 
because of the perplexities of “Jim 
Crow” laws. For example, Negroes 
boading trains were told to get up 
front. Yet when they boarded a 
street-car, they were ordered to the 
rear. Likewise, law abiding fair-skin- 
ned Negroes who took a seat in the 
rear of the street-cars, were threat- 
ened with arrest if they didn’t move 
up front and violate the law. This 
statement brought loud laughter 
from the audience. 


Mitchell next commented on the 
perplexing enigma of “Jim Crow” as 
it applied to the living and the dead. 
He explained that throughout the 
South innumerable laws were enact- 
ed to prevent Negroes from being 
on the same level as whites. Yet, in 
death both were lowered into graves 
of equal depth to remain forever on 
the same level. 


Other speakers continued to arouse 
the Negroes. Evangelist Jackson rec- 
ommended “salt water for the feet 
. .. as a means of adapting them 
. . . to the habit of walking.” Once 
the audience became quiet, two res- 
olutions were read, the first, pledg- 
ing financial support of the boycott 
by Jackson Ward’s four colored 
banks, The four Negro bank presi- 
dents offered “to support any move- 
ment having for its purpose the tran- 
sit of colored people who must ride 
from one section of the city to an- 
other.” The second resolution pro- 
claimed that the actions of the V. P. 
& P. Co. were unwarranted and that 
the Negroes of “Goshen” entered 
their “solemn protest against the en- 
forcement of this law.” 5 

By midnight an aroused, exhaust- 
ed, and heterogeneous gathering of 
Negroes — bankers, lawyers, domes- 
tics, businessmen, porters, preachers, 
etc. — stormed out of True Reform- 
ers Hall. At daybreak Richmond was 
to witness the colored people “studi- 
ously applying themselves to walk- 
ing.” The Clay street line “hitherto 
rammed, jammed, and packed with 
colored people going to work” was 
avoided by Negroes. The other street- 
car lines gave the impression that 
“the colored people had left the 


city.” Many Negroes not walking 
managed to get a lift on produce or 
delivery wagons, hearses, furniture 
wagons, etc. Other blacks were seen 
riding old bicycles which they had 
previously cast aside.® By the end of 
the week the Richmond press report- 
ed that ninety per cent of Richmond’s 
Negro population was walking. How- 
ever, now and then one or two Ne- 
groes were seen riding in the rear 
of street cars. 


The determination to 
walk resulted in numerous inconven- 
iences to both races. Prominent 
whites from Richmond’s exclusive 
residential section complained to Mit- 
chell about their daily troubles with 
their Negro domestics. They remark- 
ed that the long trek of their servants 
from Jackson Ward to Church Hill 
found them upon arriving at work 
proud and cheerful, but totally unfit 
for service. An elderly widower was 
equally irritated by the cold meals 
his cook brought to him each eve- 
ning. He asaserted when “I tell her 
to ‘bring my dinner to me on the 
street-car, she says, ‘yes sir, Ill bring 
it, but I'll walk sir.’ ” As the Negro 
continued to walk, his style of dress 
took on a distinct rustic characteris- 
tic. For evample, he wore a wide 
brimmed hat, and kept a hankerchief 
in one hand, “while a pair of boots in 
which his pant legs were tucked told 
that he was prepared for the weath- 
er.” Wagons carrying colored people 
with their shoes in their laps left no 
doubt that they were cooling their 
feet prior to embarking on a walk. 
It is significant that “fish salt, fish 
grease, and witch hazel” were in 
great demand. The soaking of col- 
ored folks’ feet at night was a daily 
ritual to alleviate “the aches of a long 
tramp.” 


Negroes’ 


Subsequently, the disposition of 
the Negroes of “Goshen” to disre- 
gard the inconveniences of walking 
resulted in (a) an amazing decline 
of patronage of the street-cars (b) 
savings for those who walked rang- 
ing from 60c to $1.60 per week and 
(c) a growing feeling of indigna- 
tion and determination to resist rid- 
ing. However, there was some doubt 
that the Negro was willing to “sacri- 
fice his comfort and continue to 
walk.” Each week, Mitchell counselled 
his race that if they “can continue to 
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walk for twelve months, the solution 
of the problem will be found.” By 
the end of the third month it was 
obvious that the company officials 
believed that the “colored people 
would get tired of walking,” and ac- 
cept regulations calling for the sep- 
aration of the races. However, Ne- 
groes still continued their boycott, 
and to give them encouragement the 
elders of “Goshen” called another 
mass meeting. In the July public 
meeting the Negroes agreed that 
“until they are properly treated, they 
will continue to walk from one end 
of the city to the other.’ Mitchell 
told them that “the empty seats on 
the street-cars plead for us far more 
eloquently than any argument we 
can produce.” Once again he predict- 
ed that “ere long there will come, 
unsolicited, a modification of the 
“Jim Crow” regulations.” However, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
corns, bunions, sore feet, etc., no ap- 
parent solution seemed to be at hand. 


By August the leaders of “Goshen” 
were threatened with division within 
their ranks. A release of the 
Evening World of Roanoke, Virgin- 
ia, reported that the Negro preachers 
had withdrawn their opposition to 
the “Jim Crow” regulations “and ad- 
vised their congregations to submit 
without complaint” in the interest 
of peace and good order. Continuing, 
the Roanoke paper stated “To their 
credit be it said that, when it was 
explained that they would be given 
equal accomodations and that 
the only effect of the law was to sep- 
arate the races,” the preachers were 
no longer indignant at the law. Edi- 
tor Mitchell with caustic sarcasm re- 
plied, “This journal seems to be bet- 
ter informed about the attitude of 
the colroed ministry than the Planet.” 
The angry journalist remarked that 
the Roanoke press was “Mislead by 
the statement published by the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Times Dispatch by 
the authority of the V. P. & P. Co.” 
Mitchell then requested the name of 
any Negro preacher “who advised 
his congregation to submit to the 
‘Jim Crow’ street-car law without 
complaint.” He then added, “On the 
contrary the Colored Ministers Con- 
ference .. . has adopted no resolution 
concerning this race discrimination 
rule other than to declare their op- 


news 
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position to it.” However, in the weeks 
to follow, letters written to editor 
Mitchell by confused blacks disclosed 
that there was some truth ia the alle- 
gations of the Roanoke press. One 
colored citizen wrote, “We are will- 
ing to be guided by our leaders, but 
they must show themselves as loyal 
to us as we are to them.” The writer 
of the letter lamented any “misunder- 
standing between the pulpit and the 
press.” She then stated that success 
was inevitable if the leaders agreed 
but “if there be discord . . . all will 
be lost.” ® 


Although the pages of the Planet 
reveal that some discord existed a- 
mong the elders of “Goshen”, the 
news releases of the Richmond press 
emphasize that the whites were 
united in their support of the new 
“Jim Crow” regulations. For exam- 
ple, within days after the Negro boy- 
cott began, the News Leader set forth 
its views. Negroes were advised that 
the regulation was for the best in- 
terest of both races, They were also 
informed that “his clothes or man- 
ners or comparative intelligence had 
nothing to do with it and were not 
considered.” The News Leader point- 
ed out that “the daintiest and most 
exclusive white woman had not the 
slightest objection to occupying a seat 
in a car with the humblest white 
man, provided he is reasonably clean, 
decent, sober, and well behaved.” Yet, 
“She does object to . . . occupying 
a seat with the best dressed, best be- 
haved and most intelligent Negro 
man in the city.” The News Leader 
declared that “her feeling is shared 
all along the social scale down to 
the poorest and most obscure white 
woman.” Editor Mitchell was quick 
to challenge this unique view and re- 
marked that the reasoning of the 
News Leader was absurd and insisted 
that the deep feeling of racial antip- 
athy existed only in the minds of 
“the poor white trash.” He also ques- 
tioned the logic of the statement in 
the News Leader that the mere sitting 
of a Negro beside a white woman 
would result in the amalgamation of 
the races. Nevertheless, the Richmond 
press continued to argue that “the 
best thing and the only thing for the 
Negroes to do is to submit” to regu- 
lations designed to separate both 


races. “All he is asked to do,” the 
Richmond press commented, “is to 
keep to himself and allow the white 
people to do the same.” ° 


In addition to advising Negroes of 
“Goshen” not to resist the “Jim 
Crow” ordinance, the Times, the Dis- 
patch, and the News Leader com- 
mented on their ability to walk. The 
Vews Leader stated that every Sun- 
day “the young and old, little and 
big, marched from every section of 
the city —from Sidney, Church Hill, 
Fulton, and Sheep Hill — to the old 
African Baptist Church.” This was 
their way of expressing “disapproval 
of the existing street-car rules,” and 
proof of what the Negroes “intended 
to do toward patronizing the car 
lines.” The News Leader expressed 
amazement that when the Negroes 
left the church “not a single man, 
woman, or child boarded a car.” ” 
The determination of Richmond Ne- 
groes to walk soon attracted the at- 
tention of the nation’s press. The 
Enterprise of Omaha, Nebraska, 
stated “Be it said to the credit of the 
Negro press of Richmond that they 
are unanimous in advising their race 
to walk.” Both the Journal of Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, and the Demon- 
strator of Mount Bayou, Mississippi, 
extended their congratulations and 
expressed a similar hope. Likewise, 
the New York Progressive American 
proposed that the blacks should “re- 
fuse to ride on a ‘Jim Crow’ car.” 
Thus, for weeks the Planet published 
comments from newspapers through- 
out America advising Richmond’s 
colored population to walk and show 
to the world they were unwilling to 
accept discrimination, 


Like the Negroes of “Goshen”, 
many whites of Richmond for various 
reasons were discontented with the 
“Jim Crow” street-cars, Editor Mit- 
chell assured his people that “A 
large number of white people are 
objecting to the law .. . and regard 
it as a wanton and unnecessary dis- 
crimination.” He published accounts 
of whites who walked rather than 
to submit to “being ordered around 
by the .. . conductors.” Some whites 
resented the inconveniences of mov- 
ing constantly toward the front of 
the cars. Others, became angry when 
conductors refused to permit Negro 
nurses with white children to sit up 
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front. Then there were many whites 
who became bitter when ordered to 
vacate a seat for a colored passen- 
ger. Eventually, whites began to pro- 
test that they were being discrimi- 
nated against on account of their 
color. The white woman was a spe- 
cial problem. Many white women 
positively refused to obey the law. 
However, this was quietly over- 
looked. Many stated that they found 
it quite unpleasant to have to get up 
and change their seats. Mitchell wrote 
“It is a noticeable fact that the law 
is being disregarded in many instan- 
ces.” He insisted, “There is seldom 
a set rule, although the company al- 
leges that it has established one.” 
When the regulation was enforced, 
the company officials were at a loss 
to find words to justify making 
whites, especially women, vacate their 
seats for Negroes, Mitchell also ex- 
pressed concern over the logic behind 
the purpose and the actual practice 
of the regulations. For example, it 
was illegal for a white person to 
“occupy a seat behind the third seat 
in a street-car.” Yet it was legal if 
“he did so for the purpose of smok- 
ing.” Hence, either whites smoking, 
or colored passengers could occupy 
these seats. ™ 


Such widespread confusion over 
the application of the “Jim Crow” 
statute meant that some arrests were 
inevitable. Mitchell foresaw this and 
each week encouraged the Negroes to 
avoid trouble and stay off the street- 
cars, It is significant that only whites 
were involved in the early arrests 
for violating the law. John Meyers, 
a white contractor, was the first to 
appear before Judge John Crutch- 
field in Richmond’s police court. 
Meyers was fined $5.00 but his fine 
was remitted. The judge explained 
that he believed the violation was 
merely a case of misunderstanding 
the law. The second white to be 
arrested was Captain Eckles, well- 
known conductor of Norfolk and 
Western Cannon Ball train. The coun- 
sel for the V. P. & P. Co. asked for 
his realease. Subsequently, the case 
was dismissed without argument, In 
the weeks to follow other whites were 
arrested and brought to the police 
station. Testimony by F. Williams, a 
street-car conductor, against George 
Stringer disclosed that Stringer re- 
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fused to move up front when asked. 
Both the conductor and Stringer 
“bore marks of strife” as they ap- 
peared before the judge. Mr. String- 
er later told a reporter of the Times 
Dispatch that “he would swear out 
a warrant against the conductor.” 
Still another incident resulted in a 
conductor’s being thoroughly beaten. 
“Although an arrest was made it was 
‘hushed’ and the passenger was quiet- 
ly released.” Actually each white man 
who was arrested had his fine re- 
mitted. 


In late July, a colored woman was 
the first Negro to be arrested for 
violating the street-car regulation. 
When conductor R. A. Fleshman 
said “Back seat, please,” she remark- 
ed ‘I ain’t gwine to do it.” Such were 
the final words of “Laura Smith, 
black, hard-headed and inclined to 
live her way.” In police court Laura 
said “her woolly pate was headachey 
and she wanted air” which she found 
by the open window of the seat she 
occupied. Fortunately, the conductor 
did not hurl himself into imminent 
danger ‘by trying to bounce the pow- 
erful Laura. He wisely waited until 
he saw a policeman and then turned 
her over to him, Judge Crutchfield 
fined Laura $10.00, and stated he 
couldn’t do otherwise under the law 
“As a consolatory nugget, however, 
he hurled these words at Laura: 
Must fine you; you’re the first nig- 
ger I caught, All the rest of my vic- 
tims have been white folks. This 
evens things up.” 

Eventually, the enforcement of the 
new regulation began to affect the 
street-car company’s receipts. By the 
end of May 1904, this fact was ac- 
knowledged by both the News Lead- 
er and the Times Dispatch. The 
Richmond Planet also told its Negro 
readers “It will be seen that this 
absurd regulation is an abomination 
to both races and is steadily reduc- 
ing the street-car company’s reven- 
ues.” This continual loss forced some 
of the stock-holders of the V. P. & P. 
Co. to take drastic action. Actually, 
the V. P. & P. Co, line was the only 
one in the state where the races were 
not permitted to sit together. Hence, 
a segment of their stockholders be- 
came concerned when they realized 
that Virginia’s experiment in “Jim 
Crow” street-cars, which was re- 


stricted to Richmond, was rapidly 
reducing company profits. However, 
there was another factor that con- 
tributed toward the companys finan- 
cial trouble. Its management had just 
recently settled a costly labor strike, 
which resulted in a loss of over 
$225,000.00. In spite of this loss, the 
company then proceeded to enforce a 
law which permitted them to separate 
the races. When the indignant Ne- 
groes of “Goshen” began an immedi- 
ate ‘boycott of their street-cars “a 
startling falling off, of the company’s 
revenue” followed. Thus, George F. 
Fisher and other stockholders con- 
tended that the company was operat- 
ed “in a way ruinous to their best 
interest.” Fisher was critical of the 
fact that it was unable to pay even 
the interest on the bonds out of its 
earnings when they became due. This 
convinced Fisher and his associates 
that they had sufficient cause to make 
application to Judge Mullen of the 
Husting Court of Petersburg for the 
appointment of receivers “tu take 
charge of the company.” Subsequent- 
ly, “the court entered a decree, or- 
dering the V. P. & P. Co. to appear 
before that tribunal Wednesday, 
July 6, 1904,” to show cause why 
the receiver should not be appoint- 
ed.§ 


The Richmond press from July to 
December of 1904, reported on the 
litigation by Fisher et. als. to oust the 
street-car management, However, this 
contest as recorded in the pages of 
the Planet tells a somewhat different 
story. Throughout July and August 
the large and glaring headlines of 
the Negro press told the citizens of 
“Goshen” that the V. P. & P. Co. 
must pay for its sins against them. 
Mitchell informed them that their 
manly stand in resisting discrimina- 
tion made it impossible for the com- 
pany to meet its financial obliga- 
tions. However, the Negroes were 
warned that they must still continue 
to walk. The militant editor ex- 
plained that the company’s §stock- 
holders were no longer willing to 
witness the “down-ward value of their 
holdings in the stock market.” He 
added, “The street-car company is 
busted: Three cheers for the Rich- 
mond Negroes.” The Negro press 
left no doubt that the blacks of 
“Goshen” were rejoicing at the plight 
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of the company. Each week the 
Planet gave an accurate report of 
the conflict between the stockholders 
and the management of the V. P. & P. 
Co. 


The officials of the V. P. & P. Co. 
realized that the Petersburg court 
might appoint receivers not friendly 
to their management. Thus, in July 
1904, they acted through the Bowl- 
ing Green Trust Company of New 
York, to which the street-car com- 
pany was indebted. This New York 
corporation applied to Judge Ed- 
mund Waddell, of the United States 
District Court, to appoint receivers. 
He named William Northrup 
and Henry T. Wickham. Both 
men “gave bond in the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars” and began to 
assume their duties. In the meantime 
proceedings were still pending in 
Judge Mullen’s court in Petersburg. 
Finally, in August 1904, Judge Mul- 
len granted the request of Fisher et 
als, petitioners, to have the court ap- 
point receivers to operate the V. P. 
& P. Co. George Cameron, Jr., of 
Petersburg was named receiver, and 
required to post bond of twenty-five 
thousand dollars.’ Judge Mullen 
commented that, after a reasonable 
time, he would “also order a sale of 
the road . . . provided the revenue 
derived from the operation of the 
line does not relieve the company of 
its financial embarrassment.”” 


Both the United States District 
Court and the Petersburg Hustings 
Court had appointed different re- 
ceivers to operate the V. P. & P. Co. 
Thus, an embarassing and compli- 
cated legal tangle over the matter 
of jurisdiction occurred. To resolve 
this problem, the Petersburg court 
instructed its receiver, ‘to intervene 
by petition, and request the United 
States Court to vacate its order.” 
Cameron was told that if the United 
States Court refused to vacate, “he 
was to enter suit, to test the question 
of jurisdiction, to the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia.” However, 
before this matter could be settled 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of 
New York, entered into the fracas. 
Their lawyers applied to the United 
States District Court to “enter suit 
looking to foreclosure of the mort- 
gage held by that concern.” In De- 
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cember 1904, Judge Waddell granted 
the application of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company to sue the receivers 
of the street-car company. 


Weekly the Planet still continued 
to point out that both the street-car 
company’s insolvency and the com- 
plicated legal tangle that followed 
were caused by the Negro boycott. 
The militant Negro paper ridiculed 
management's allegation that “Jim 
Crow” arrangements were necessary 
in order to keep the company out of 
the hands of the receivers and pre- 
vent consequent bankruptcy. “How in 
the name of common sense,” the 
Negro editor asked, “could any com- 
pany thrive if 40 per cent of its cus- 
tomers refused to patronize it?” 
“Nevertheless, the street-car company 
continued to separate the races and 
in December 1904, this policy hast- 
ened its financial collapse. 

Seaching through the legal entan- 
elements that followed is a difficult 
and involved task. Ironically enough 
the court records finally reveal there 
was no need for the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginial to rule as to 
which group of receivers should op- 
erate the company since it went bank- 
rupt. From 1904-1909, Frank Jay 
Gould, a son of the financier, Jay 
Gould, moved to protect his invest- 
ments in the V.P. & P. Co. On July 
29, 1909, he was successful in having 
the Virginia Railway and Power 
Company incorporated. This corpor- 
ation acquired the properties of the 
defunct V.P. & P. Co. 

The colored citizens of “Goshen” 
had defied and successfully resisted 
the prevailing tide of racial animos- 
ity of their day. Actually Virginia’s 
initial experiment in “Jim Crow” 
steet-cars had failed. It was one of 
the paradoxes of Negro resistance 
to laws segregating them on public 
carriers that their most effective 
weapon, an economic boycott, was 
used only once. However, his resist- 
ance to discriminatory laws ceased 
to be a deterrent to other aggressive 
acts. Consequently, the next session 
of the General Assembly immediate- 
ly ammended the law authorizing or 
empowering street-car companies to 
separates the races. In 1906, the 
ammended law signed by the Govern- 
or required the separation of the 
races. Subsequent appeals by the 





elders of “Goshen” to their race to 
continue their resistance was not suc- 
cessful, Negro resistance had com- 
pletely crumbled under the restrain- 
ing influence of powerful and hostile 
elements in the state, The war against 
“Jim Crow” in the land of “Goshen” 
had _ ceased. 


James H.: Brewer 
Professor of History 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 


FOOTNOTES: 


1, The Richmond Planet, April 9, 1904, p. 4. 
Hereafter cited as the Planet. . 

2. Ibid., April 16, 1904. Hereafter cited as the 
V. P. & P. Co. 

3. Ibid., May 7, 1904. See Acts of the General 
Assembly, Extra Session, 1902-3-4, p. 990. 

4, Planet, April 23, 1904. 

5. Both resolutions read as follows: 

Resolution No. We, the undersigned, offi- 
cials of the four regularly incorporaied Negro 
Banks of the city of Richmond, Va., Viz: The 
Savings Bank, Grand Fountain, V.O. of T.R. Nick- 
el Savings Bank, Mechanics Savings Bank and the 
St. Luke Penny Savings Bank, having viewed with 
alarm the ... conductors on our street railway sys- 
tem with the power to arbitrarily separate the pas- 
sengers according to their race and color which 
power is liable to create ill-feeling between the 
races and precipitate trouble between citizens, 
otherwise peaceable and orderly. 2 desire to 
emphasize the fact that we stand for law and 
order and advise our people who ride on the 
cars of said corporation to obey such rules and 
—E as may have been announced. 

therefore, pledge our personal and official 
me... 5. to the support of any movement look- 
ing to the transit of any and all persons who 
may ride and have no other means of reaching 
their respective destinations; provided that any 
such movement should have for its sole ouroose 
a desire to promote harmony between the races 
and peace and good will among the white and 
neem citizens of the community in which we 
ive, 

Provided further that no such movement should 
have for its purpose the injury of the Virginia 
Passenger and Power Co., or the interference 
with the traffic on any of its lines. Signed: W. 
L. Taylor, president, Savings Bank, GFVO of TR; 
R. T. Hill, cashier. ' F: Tancil, president, Nick- 
el Savings Bank,; A. Washington, cashier. John 
Mitchell, Jr., president, Mechanics Savings Bank; 
Thomas H. Wyatt, cashier. Maggie T. Walker, 
president of St. Luke Penny Savings Bank; Emmett 
C. Burke, cashier. 

Resolution No. 2. Whereas, the legislature of 
Virginia has enacted a law permitting the street 
railway companies to separate the passengers on 
the basis of their cclor, the enforcement of 
which enactment is not compulsory. hut is left 
to the action of the company, and Whereas. we 
deem the enactment of such a law as a hardshio 
‘pon our race and calculted to do irreparable 
harm bv makina it possible to provoke inneces- 
sary clashes between the races, and Whereas, 
we deem the enactment of such a law as un- 
necessary and unwarranted in view of the rela- 
tion which exists between the races in the State: 
therefore, be it Resolved, that we. the citizens 
of Richmond. in mass meeting assembled. enter 
our solemn protest against the enforcement of 
this law by any and all public service corvora- 
tions, recognizing as we do thet the enforce- 
ment of the law in question is left to the ontion 
of such companies. Signed—R. E. Jones, Chair- 
man; H. L. Harris. Secretary; H. F. Jonaltian; 
J. R. Pollard; £. A. Washington; Tomas 
A. Wyatt, committes. 
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7 4 
8. Ibid., May 7. 1904. 
9. Ibid., yy 30, 1904 

10. Richmond News Leader, Nay 7, 1904, 
i. om September 24, 1904. 

12. Times Dispatch, April 24, 1904. 

13. Planet, April 23, 1904. 

14. Richmond News Leader, July 22, —_. 
15. nec Chancery Order Book No. 8, 


16. 
Petersburg Hustings Court. Petersburg, Virginia. 
17, Planet, August 13, 1904. 

18. MS Chancery Order Book, te. £. p. 611, 
Hustings Court of Petersbura, Virq 

a raed of Virginia, Vol, |, (Richmond, 1919), 
Pp. 
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NEW BOOK 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL 
BAPTISTS” 


A History of a Religion and Its 
Contribution to the Freedom of the 
American Negro 


The National Baptist Convention of 
the U.S.A., Inc.—third largest Protest- 
ant denomination in the United States 
and largest Negro denomination in the 
world—celebrates its 60th anniversary 
this year with the publication of the 
first popular history of the Negro Bap- 
tist Church. 

Titled “The Story of the National 
Baptists” (Vantage Press, New York, 
$3.75), the book was written by the 
Reverend Owen D. Pelt, Historiogra- 
pher of the National Baptist Convention, 
and Ralph Lee Smith, contributor to 
Readers Digest, Harper’s and other na- 
tional publications. The book, which 
has the approval and e:dorsement of 
the highest Church officials, will be 
published on September 6, to coincide 
with the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Baptists which opens on that date 
in Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Covering every phase of American 
historv, from the early colonial days of 
Roger Williams—the first Baptist in this 
country—through the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and the critical Reconstruc- 
tion days, the book tells of the vital 
part the Baptist Church plaved in edu- 
cating and preparing the Negro for full 
participation in our democratic society. 

“The Story of the National Baptists” 
highlights the fact that the Negro Bap- 
tist Church has been one of the most 
influential factors in the Negro’s strug- 
gle for freedom, equal opportunities, 
and self-expression. 

In the early days of our nation, the 
Church offered many Negro Baptists the 
only channel through which they could 
exercise to the fullest their potential 
abilities, and the only way in which they 
could learn the arts of self-government 
and organizational co-operation. The 
Church was. therefore, a true prepara- 
tion in the whole of American life. “The 
Story of the National Baptists” is not 
only the story of the forward march of 
a denomination, but also the story of 
the impressive power of religion as a 
vital force in the making of a full, free, 
and happy life. 
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News From Fordham University 


By Epwin T. LEAvENS 


Compulsory segregation solely be- 
cause of race contradicts Revelation con- 
cerning the one origin, destiny, and re- 
demption of the human person and is 
therefore sinful. 


This is the thesis of an article “The 
Immorality of Segregation” appearing 
in the current (Autumn) issue of 
THOUGHT, the Quarterly of Fordham 
University (out Tuesday, September 27) 
by the Rev. Robert W. Gleason, S.J., 
chairman of the Department of The- 
ology at the University. In an exami- 
nation of the immorality of segregation, 
Father Gleason presents a comprehen- 
sive statement of the latest Catholic the- 
ological thinking on this pressing topic. 


Observing that “segregation is one 
form of the philosophy of racism inas- 
much as it implies a division and per- 
haps a grading of human beings into 
different groups exclusively on the basis 
of race itself,” the author declares that 
“such a doctrine stands in complete op- 
position to certain fundamental tenets 
of the Christian faith. . . .Christianity 
strongly affirms (the) unity at the origin 
of the human race and it also affirms 
its unity of destiny. . . .Human dignity 
is therefore the same in all men because 
all men have the same essential human 
prerogatives: they are all rational free 
beings with a divine destiny. . . .As a 
result it is absurd to call upon our 


common Father in the Our Father, the 


prayer taught by Christ Himself, and 
at the same time to deny to a Negro, 
to a Chinese, or to a Jew the status of a 
brother. . .It is because there is one God 
and only one God in whose image we 
have all been created that we are all 
children of the one Father and conse- 
quently that we are all brothers in Christ 
in a way that no created power can 
assail,” 

“To the theologian,” Father Gleason 
states, “the unity of the human race 
based upon its common origin in God 
and its common destiny in God is so 
clear that there can be no question of 
discussing whether or not one race is 
inferior to another. Such a doctrine 
is simply theological nonsense. It is 


from the background of his knowledge 


of the various unities which bind man 
together whatever be his color or culture 
that theologians deal with the concrete 
problems of segregation.” 


“Segregation based upon race alone... 
clearly seems to violate man’s obliga- 
tions to his neighbor, obligations of 
both justice and charity. Compulsory 
segregation based exclusively upon title 
of race is an implicit denial of the 
equality of man and violates that law 
of human solidarity and charity which 
is imposed by our common origin and 
our common destiny as man.” 

“Enforced segregation based exclus- 
ively upon title of race seems to us 
to be an attack upon the rights of the 
Negro as such. The moral basis for 
natural rights lies in man’s intrinsic 
worth, in the dignity of his human per- 
son and in the sacredness of his destiny. 
Compulsory segregation violates the 
principles of justice because it re- 
stricts the free exercise of the natural 
right of the segregated. . .The individual 
has a right to be accepted on an equal 
footing with all other members of the 
human race insofar as _ his talents, his 
cultural abilities, and so on, permit. 
He cannot be excluded from the normal 
social contacts with other races by force 
.. It is possible that segregation which 
was completely without discrimination 
or inequalities could be admitted, but 
even this, it would seem, is contrary to 
that bond of union and charity which 
should exist between people of the same 
country and the same region.” 

“When the Negro is treated in a way 
that implies an attack upon his basic 
human dignity, that is, with contempt 
and disdain, it is certain that an ob- 
jective sin is committed, although fre- 
quently, because of ignorance or pre- 
judice, in the subjective order, the sin 
may be only venial or light.” 

“Christians cannot approve of any 
policy which violates the law of love 
which is supposed to bind Christians 
together. One cannot exclude the 
Negro from any group exclusively on 
the basis of race. For example, if all 
the members of an office are invited to 
a specifically “office” party, and a 
Negro who works in this office is ex- 
cluded, solely because of his race, it 
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is an offense against justice and the 
one excluding him commits an objective 


sin.” 


In his conclusion, Father Gleason 
declares, “that compulsory racial seg- 
regation based exclusively upon title of 
race implies the denial of the unity of 
the human race and the unity of its dig- 
nity in the natural and supernatural 
order and implicitly contradicts the 
truths taught to us by philosophers and 
by Christian Revelation concerning the 
one origin, the one destiny and the one 
redemption of the human person. It 
should have no place in a Christian’s 
life. . .Nevertheless the Church may 
tolerate segregation for a time, since 
prudence may dictate that the common 
good requires toleration in particular 
temporary situations. .” 


“It will require patience and courage 
to complete the steps necessary to ensure 
the Negro his natural rights and to re- 
move all stigma of inferiority. The 
problem of Segregation results from 
centuries of inherited prejudices and 
involves complex cultural patterns. 
Nevertheless, any “gradualism” which 
serves as a concealment for inaction or 
a plan to preserve the status quo must 
be done away with. . .Hence, while the 
Church and civil society may tolerate 
evils for a while, each must recall the 
moral principles that govern delay in 
granting man his full natural rights. . . 
Some delay may be warranted, pro- 
vided one acts with sincerity, but his- 
tory as well as moral theology warn us 
that protracted delay may not be tole- 
rated. Involuntary segregation is not 
in conformity with the teachings of 
Christ. Consequently Christians must 
be instructed in this truth and put aside 
all prejudice. Justice and charity must 
be stressed to the whites, patience and 
charity to the Negro.” 


In the same issue of THOUGHT are 
additional articles on segregation: “Psy- 
chological Research and Educational 
Desegregation” by Dr. Anne Anastasi, 
professor of psychology in Fordham 
University; “The Plessy Doctrine, Rise 
and Demise” by Rev. Arthur A. North, 
S.J., dean of the Graduate School] of 
Arts and Sciences; and “Biracial Public 
Education in the South” by Rev. John 
W. Donohue, S.J., of the School of 
Education. 
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THE BACKWARD LOOK 


(The Case for the South, by William D. 
Workman, Jr., 309 pp. New York: 
Devin-Adair, cl1960. $5.00) 


With the following abundance of 
name-calling and a skillfully emotional 
division of forces two camps— 
those who scourge and those who cher- 
ish—William D. Workman, South Caro- 
lina journalist, begins his study, The 
Case for the South: 


The South 
four pestilential forces which im- 
pose an almost intolerable burden 
upon Americans who cherish state 
sovereignty, constitutional govern- 
ment, and racial integrity. On the 
one hand are these three: the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which has wrought havoc in its in- 
judicious effort to play at sociolo- 
gy; the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, which has recklessly under- 
taken to achieve race-mixing by 
pressure; and the Northern politi- 
cians and propagandists who per- 
vert small truths into big lies as 
they and ig- 
norance on a grand scale. On 
the other hand is the Ku Klux 
Klan with its unlovely cohorts who 
substitute muscle and meanness for 
the intellect which by rights must 
be the defense of the South. 


into 


is being scourged by 


purvey vilification 


After so impassioned an introduction 
one wonders if Workman as_ spokes- 
man for his “man in the middle” (i.e., 
the “quiet but determined,” resisting 
Southerner) does not himself become 
the man in a muddle as he blandlv an- 
rounces on pp. ix-x that his intention 
is to explain attitudes and that one of 
his aims is to achieve understanding for 
a region which has not yet been objec- 
tively appraised. 


Though the foreword, for its vacilla- 
tion, falls necessarily into a state of 
disrepute, the title becomes the more 
honorable by proclaiming at once that 
this book is not an objective analysis 
of attitudes—a study which might have 
proved useful—but, on the contrary, a 
defense. As casemaking. the book is 
neither obiective nor useful: and fall- 
ing inevitably into the category of prop- 


By Pauline H. and Pauline Bell 


aganda, its force is distributed in effect 
not to inform or to enlighten, but to 
influence, to complain, and to justify. 
Despite an impressive array of factual 
material, the tone which one might legit- 
imately have expected is frequently pe- 
tulant rather than rational; the man- 
ner is often contentious; the continuity 
is that of self-pity; and the perspective 
is limited by anger and a_ timeworn 
sense of injured innocence. This book 
is in short an extensive and grieving 
account, not of what the South is, or 
was, or might be, but of how it has 
been done to. 

Though this subject might well be 
dismissed for its obvious immaturity, 
Mr. Workman is as it happens an able 
and forceful writer; and in failing to 
support the position that democracy 
exists for the universal many and not 
for an autocratic few, he comes peril- 
ously close to an implicit denial of the 
basic democratic concept. For that 
reason if for no other his book cannot 
be altogether disregarded. 

The attitudes and traditions which 
the author hopes to have preserved for 
the South and “appreciated” by the 
nation are well known, and as presented 
in the book fall basically into three 
recurring themes: (1) the sanctity of 
the Anglo-Saxon (Teutonic) past and 
the purity of the blood and morals of 
that group; (2) the low moral standard 
of the Negroes whose aim is to amal- 
gamate with the white race, thus drag- 
ging all down to a common level where 
the resultant “blend” would be “devoid 
of distinctive color, culture, or flavor”; 
(p. 228) and (3) the conspiracy against 
the South which is not only practiced 
by the non-South, but is also supported 
by maverick elements within the South 
itself. 

Workman emphasizes the relative 
stability and homogeneity of the white 
South extending from Virginia to Texas, 
where the political tenets and patterns 
of life long set by an early precedent 
are still maintained by an appeal to 
the past, and properly so. Workman 
sees the South as having been spared 
the “turmoil and cultural upset which 
accompanies mass influxes of alien peo- 


ples” (p. 4) to which the North has 


been subjected over the centuries. He 
sees the (white) South as _ having 
emerged in 1960 as the purest of the 
perpetuators of a tradition which has 
its foundations in 17th century England 
and which solidified in the slave-holding 
South two centuries ago. This quard- 
ianship of the ancient tradition is, to 
the author, a matter of pride. The 
eighteenth-century humanitarianism and 
the nineteenth-century maturation of 
that humanitarianism into specific re- 
forms — both with deep roots in the 
South — seem to have escaped the 
author’s notice; and twentieth-century 
progress in equality of opportunity is 
brushed aside as an “injudicious effort 
to play at sociology.” (p. vii). 

In this conflict between past and pres- 
ent Workman warns that the South will 
not be pushed in matters of race re- 
lations; that precedent and “mutuality 
of interest” are influential whether one 
likes it or not; that the North once 
tried, with limited success, to interfere 
in the South; that the South is once 
more in the same state of mind that it 
was in when the North started the “War 
Between the States”; and that the South 
will resist integration to the last. 

Workman’s contention that the Negro 
does not live up to a moral standard 
equal to that of the white is hardly 
less pronounced than is his continuous 
appeal to the past. The study portrays 
Negroes generally, though not univer- 
sally, as morally loose, and whites as 
maintaining a much higher standard of 
family life, business ethics, and general 
morality. Along with the low morality 
of the Negro is his constant “hope of 
cohabiting with the Caucasian. In 
Workman’s view integration of schools 
means amalgamation, “mongrelization,” 
and the end of the better society. 

Finally, the South has been abused 


for more than one hundred years. 
Though the South has never tried to 
foist its institutions on other areas of 
the nation, for a century and a quarter 
the rest of the nation has continuously 
foisted its ideas and moral dicta upon 
the South. What makes this persecu- 
tion so hard to bear today is that there 
is now a conspiracy to defraud the 


South of all that it holds dear, The 
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Republicans failed the South in the 
1950’s. The Democrats have been fail- 
ing the South ever since the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Northern 
press has failed the South by subscrib- 
ing to a “conspiracy of silence” on 
Northern racial incidents, while at the 
same time exaggerating minor incidents 
in the South. Even Southern ministers 
and educators are selling out the South 
in their new-found doctrine that every 
person should be treated as a human 
being and a brother. 

The plight of the South is not the 
fault of the White-Anglo-Saxon-Protes- 
tant stock—it is the fault of the Negro 
and his new allies all over the nation. 
If the rest of the nation would just let 
the South alone, everything would work 
out all right. But the Negro, prodded 
by do-gooders, the NAACP, and the 
Northern press, and backed by the Su- 
preme Court and military bayonets, has 
upset the whole Southern way of life. 
Deserted by the nation, and even by 
its own leaders, the Southern white lay- 
men must rise to the occasion and 
preserve for themselves and their chil- 
dren their traditional way of life. 


Although The Case for the South was 
apparently written with energy and en- 
thusiasm, it is nevertheless a tired book 
and one which does a distinct disservice 
to the forward-looking elements of the 
South today. Contrary to Mr. Work- 
man’s expectations, one can and must 
readily agree that the South does not 
have, and never has had, a monopoly on 
undemocratic practices— nor for that 
matter on the problems attendant upon 
a multi-racial society. Because that is 
true, endless argument over the allo- 
cation of blame becomes all the more 
tedious if not altogether irrelevant. For 
Northerners, Southerners, Negroes, Cau- 
casians, or Americans in general, re- 
gional or racial casemaking seems in- 
finitely less to the point than the ac- 
knowledgment of joint responsibility to 
a matter of national concern. What- 
ever the author’s personal convictions 
and preferences may be, by harping on 
the theme of persecution, by the draw- 
ing of battle lines, the nurturing of 
dissension, and the renewal of an an- 
cient hatred and animosity, he borders 
on an irresponsibility which is indefen- 
sible. Since Workman is obviously both 
an intelligent man and a competent 


journalist who has at his disposal large 
numbers of facts, it is regrettable—to 
say the least—that he has not put tal- 
ents, facts, and intelligence to a worth- 
ier use. 

Howard H. and Pauline Bell 

1206 Theresa 

Houston 51, Texas 


CIVIL WAR 


Dear Mrs. Milton, 


In connection with an earlier con- 
versation I had with you I would 
like to submit the following names 
of Civil War veterans These people 
were all in the family either by blood 
or ‘by marriage. 

1. Robert Bruce (1834?-1915) Co. 
G, 18 Reg’t U. S. Col’d Inf. 
Enlisted August 12, 1864 from 
St. Paul, Minn. 1 year service; 
Appointed Ist Sergeant Novem- 
ber 1, 1864; discharged August 
11, 1865 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

2. Beverly C. Yancey, Co. C, 4 
U.S. Col’d Inf.; enlisted Aug. 
30, 1864 from Dayton, Ohio; 
discharged for disability June 
20, 1865 in Wilmington, N.C. 
Occupation, farmer. 

Descendants of above veteran 
are (1) Mrs. Beryl Robinson. 
eranddaughter, of 31 Shorncliffe 
Rd., Newton, Mass. and (2) 
Miss Emma Gillespie, grand- 
daughter, of 102814 S. Serrano, 
Los \Angeles, Calif. 

John Pierson Quander, (1845- 
1925) Co. G, Ist Reg’t, US. 
Col’d Inf.; enlisted Mason’s Is- 
land, Va., July 7, 1863; mus- 
tered out Sept. 29, 1865, rank, 
corporal. 

Descendants of above veteran 
are (1) Miss Nellie Quander, 
daughter, of 3318 16th St., N.E., 
City and (2) Miss Susie Quan- 
der, daughter, of 1220 N. Broad 
No, 421, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
4. John Henry Brooks (1836- 

1897), enlisted in the U.S. Navy 

Nov. 1, 1854 at Baltimore, Md. 

for one year as ordinary seaman 

and served in the “Varina”, 

“Ontario”, and “Pennsylvania”. 

His name last appears on the 

muster roll of said vessel dated 

January 1, 1856, Place of birth, 

Upper Marlboro, Md. Brooks 

served on the “North Carolina” 
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and the “Congress”. Re-enlisted 
July 9, 1855 for three years and 
on May 19, 1858 for three years. 
Served as captain’s steward. Re- 
enlisted March 22, 1860 at New 
York for three years as lands- 
man, served in the “North Car- 
olina”, “Susquehanna”, “Pen- 
sacola” and “Richmond”, Prev- 
ious service, eight years. 

Served as commander’s steward 
in 1861 and 1862 at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard with Admiral 
Dahlgren, Enlisted March 31, 
1862 at New York for 3 years 
as landsman. Served in the 
“North Carolina” and “Massa- 
chusetts” to April 2, 1862 when 
discharged. Enlisted in the Navy 
Dec. 18, 1863 at New York for 
one year as landsman, served in 
the “North Carolina” and 
“Hartford” to Dec. 20, 1864. 
Brooks was with Admiral Farra- 
gut at the Battle of Mobile Bay 
in 1862. 


After the Civil War John H. 
Brooks settled with his family in 
Washington. He was an early trustee 
of the Colored schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and served in the 
1873 Territorial Legislative Council 
of the District of Columbia. Until 
his death in 1897 Brooks was em- 
ployed in the Burea of Navigation, 
Department of the Navy. 

His only living son is Dr. Daniel 
A. Brooks of 331 W. Earlham Ter- 
race, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. Robinson 

P.S. John H. Brooks is cited in 
James H. Whyte’s The UnCivil War, 
Washington During the Reconstruc- 
tion 1865-1878, New York, 1958, pp. 
165-6, 245. 
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WHICH WAY, AFRICA? 


By Richard S, S. Bright, Monrovia, Liberia 


June 29, 1960 
The Editorial Board 
The Journal of Negro History 
The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We hope that you will consider 
the enclosed manuscript to be of suf- 
ficient general readership value to 
publish it in the Journal of Negro 
History or the Negro History Bul- 
letin, whichever seems most appro- 
priate. As a speech, it had a decided- 
ly instructive and constructive im- 
pact upon a Detroit audience; and, 
by this measure, it is felt that there 
should be wider communication of 
the message. 


The author, Hon. Richard §, S. 
Bright, is a member of the Board of 
Directors and chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Bank of Li- 
beria. He is also one of the top rub- 
ber growers in the country. His dip- 
lomatic career in the Liberian gov- 
ernment spanned twenty five years 
until his recent retirement to the 
economic world. In the Liberian gov- 
ernment, he was successively secre- 
tary to the late President (Barkley), 
Consul General to Britain, Consul 
General to the United States and first 
Charge D’ Affaire of the Liberian 
Embassy in the United States; and, 
finally, he was appointed first Per- 
manent United Nations Delegate to 
represent Liberia. 

Sincerely, 
(signed ) 
Broadus N. Butler, Ph.D. 


Assistant to the Dean 


WHICH WAY, AFRICA? 
AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 
On Occasion of The Annual 
Banquet of The “Patrons Of 
The Arts” of Detroit 
by 
Hon. Richard S. S, Bright 
Monrovia, Liberia 
Edited by: Broadus N. Butler, Ph.D, 
Wayne State University 


I 


I can scarcely conceal my delight 
in being present here tonight and in 
having the pleasure of meeting so 
many of the fine people of this State 
of Michigan and others, perhaps, 
from elsewhere in this country. 


I am happy to have become the 
recipent of an invitation from Pa- 
trons Of The Arts, the organization 
under whose auspicies we have come 
here. Their aim: to promote the cul- 
tural development of Detroit, a city 
they undoubtedly love, is a lofty 
one which might well be adopted by 
citizens of other cities, not only in 
the United States of America but 
also in other lands, including my 
own. 


I had the pleasure, distinctive as 
I regard it, of meeting the very fine 
Governor of this State, the Hon. G. 
Mennen Williams, during his visit 
to Liberia a little over a year ago. 
There was particular interest on the 
part of the Liberian people in meet- 
ing the man who the people of this 
State of Michigan, through the exer- 
cise of their free franchise, and in 
six consecutive elections, thought fit- 
test to govern them. 

The pleasure of being present in 
this city today is further multiplied 
by my recognition of the fact that T 
am standing within the walls of 
Wayne State University — an insti- 
tution dedicated to learning, to 
moulding minds which in the future 
will assist in directing the course of 
events in this nation and, because of 
the growing international character 
of this institution, of the world as 
well. 

In this second half of the 20th 
Century, particularly in this decade 
of the sixties, everything everywhere 
is in a state of flux. There is a re- 
vulsion of feelings against the estab- 
lished order. Concepts once accepted 
are being challenged and, in some 
cases, disproved through the vast 
processes of change in the political, 
social, cultural, religious, and eco- 
nomic life of man, 

While basic principles such as 
Truth, Goodness, Honesty remain 


enduring, their definitions are being 
seriously re-examined. Fresh mean- 
ings are being applied in consonance 
with present day conceptions of what 
they connote, extending their mean- 
ings beyond their former limited hor- 
izons to include more situations and 
more men. It is this new world at- 
mosphere, this fresh conception of 
man’s duty toward his fellow man 
that Africa, awakened from an en- 
forced slumber, today finds itself. 
The entire continent is ablaze, alive, 
verile, active. 


The speed of events is dazzling; 
the forces let loose are tremendous. 
Where will it all lead? What chart 
is being employed? Which system 
of navigation will be adopted? In 


short: WHICH WAY, AFRICA? 


II 


It is not now a question of whether 
or not African territories will achieve 
their freedom. That is now more or 
less accepted as a fact of history, as 
area after area in rapid succession 
throws off the colonial yoke and 
joins the association of free nations. 
The overriding question now is: 
What will be done with this newly 
won freedom? Will independence 
bring a greater measure of benefit 
political, social, economic, to the 
populations of the several countries; 
or, will these areas become wrapped 
in struggles which can bring only 
eventual frustration and _retrogres- 
sion? No one yet, perhaps, has the 
answer to this. But we sincerely hope 
the leaders of Africa in their quest 
will arrive at a formula which will 
bear out the hopes of not only their 
local populations, but also of well- 
wishers the world over — some of 
whom are playing not an inconsider- 
able part in furthering the cause of 
African Freedom. 


Although there is no clear answer 
to the query of where Africa is going, 
there are certain trends in the move- 
ment of things generally which could 
serve as indications of things to 
come. Let us examine some of these 
trends, some of the misgivings enter- 
tained by others, and few inconsist- 
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encies which must be reconciled in 
arriving at a satisfactory answer to 
the query of where Africa is going. 
One of these trends has to do with 
some sort of political unity of Afri- 
can states. In some quarters a Union 
of African States is advocated, and 
in others a Federation of such States 
is called for. In any event, the desire 
is widespread for some sort of com- 
ing together of the countries that 
now exist and of those that will come 
later, 


I do not think there is any African 
who would oppose some sort of 
unity among the several countries, 
and it is generally believed that unity 
will eventually come. For such unity 
to take place and to succeed, there 
must be a measure of similarity. if 
not identity, in forms of g>vernment 
practiced in the various states. At 
the present time, the picture is not 
quite clear; and, while some areas 
are pursuing the politica! system 
based on free enterprise, others are 
showing definite leanings towards a 
more centrally operated system, while 
others are trying to decide which way 
to turn. 


Then there is the question of na- 
tionalism which seems to be domin- 
ant in Africa, as also is the matter 
of fear on the part of existing lead- 
ers of losing their vantage positions 
in any merger that must result from 
any form of unity. We might also 
mention the language barrier and 
other barriers which result from 
varying cultures and customs. It 
would then appear that we might not 
be as near the political unity of 
African states as we imagine, and 
that time is necessary to draw ex- 
perience from the several trial and 
error methods which are being ex- 
amined on the continent. 


Now, there is much talk, even in 
the press of the West, that African 
countries are not sufficiently advanced 
to adopt democracy as practiced in 
the more highly developed nations: 
that ‘by the nature of their back- 
ground Africans are accustomed to 
the one-man rule system; and, that 
after all in countries that are emerg- 
ing, the strong-man rule is a neces- 
sity, That African countries, because 
they are not highly developed mater- 
ially and along western lines are not 


capable of adopting democratic prin- 
ciples, is a statement which is open 
to serious questioning. The assump- 
tion pre-supposes that only persons 
with western education, western cul- 
ture, and a western background are 
capable of appreciating and imple- 
menting the principles of govern- 
ment for the people, of the people, 
by the people. It pre-supposes that 
because people have not a western 
education, they are not educated, 
have no cultural background, and 
have no sense of appreciation of free 
institutions and all that go to beauti- 
fy and adorn man. 

We also have heard it argued that 
true democracy is based on an in- 
formed electorate with the electorate 
in turn expressing its views on all 
questions for the benefit of their 
leaders: that to achieve this the elec- 
torate must of necessity be literate so 
as to read what is communicated to it 
and to write back its opinion. This 
argument does not carry the same 
validity today as in the past. Thanks 
to radio and television, which are 
now being introduced, the popula- 
tions of African nations are kept in- 
formed through daily broadcasts of 
news and other information in their 
own languages and vernaculars. 

The argument that an illiterate 
person cannot vote intelligently un- 
der the secret ballot system has also 
been ruled out through introduction 
on ballot tickets of signs and sym- 
bols instead of written characters. 


Il 


Let us examine next the further 
assumption that African areas are 
through the ages accustomed to the 
one-man rule, and that the one-man 
or the strong-man rule is necessary 
in Africa. If we go back to the Afri- 
can in his village, in his clan, or in 
his chiefdom, we find that while gen- 
eral administration is in the hands 
of the chief, major policy decisions 
and the determination of major is- 
sue, rest with a Council usually of 
Elders. This is decidedly the rule. An 
exception is, of course, as occurs 
even in the West today, when some 
over-ambitious adventurer after be- 
ing elected to office, decides to flaunt 
his oath of office and to introduce a 
totalitarian regime. But history has 
often proved that the achievements 
of such an adventurer are short-lived, 
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if for no other reason than that they 
were conceived in selfishness and ex- 
ecuted for personal glory and gain. 
It is not the population, then, who 
would desire or invite the one-man 
rule. Rather the blame seems to fall 
on those elected to office. Democracy 
works when those elected to office 
possess a good measure of honesty, 
decency, spirit of fair-play, and re- 
spect for law and the rights of oth- 
ers. These qualities enable them to 
work in the interest of the popula- 
tion as a whole, to remain in office 
only as long as their presence is 
acceptable to a majority; and, when 
that acceptance becomes question- 
able, to surrender office or to seek 
renewed mandate through free elec- 
tions. When freedom in ELECTION 
is restricted or denied, democracy is 
abused and faulters. 


Democracy, then, does not admit 
of the strong-man philosophy since 
its strength lies in laws enacted by 
the people through their representa- 
tives, and laws which are interpreted 
and executed in accordance with es- 
tablished procedures. Laws so enact- 
ed, interpreted and executed consti- 
tute the strength of a democratic so- 


ciety and is its STRONG MAN. 


But what or who is a Strong Man? 
If we accept the definition of a strong 
man as one who feels (i) his ideas 
are always the right ones: (ii) that 
he alone can carry them out, for 
after him must come the deluge; and 
(iii) that all criticism of his actions 
is treasonable. We must ask ourselves 
if such an individual has a place in 
organized society in this second half 


of the 20th Century. 
IV 


Now another of the trends observ- 
ed today in Africa is the drift to- 
wards state ownership and manage- 
ment of the natural resources. This 
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policy is not altogether new in Afri- 
ca. My country, the Republic of Li- 
beria, wrote in its constitution a 
hundred and thirteen years ago that 
the mineral wealth of the country be- 
longed to the state. Individual land 
owners possess title only to the sur- 
face of the soil. The reasoning be- 
hind this is that the natural wealth 
of a country is the property of the 
whole population and should be util- 
ized for their common benefit. To al- 
locate all or a portion of it to cer- 
tain individuals exclusively is unjust, 
savours of class legislation, and is 
therefore unconstitutional. So, for all 
the people to benefit equally, the 
wealth must be exploited in a gen- 
eral way and the proceeds expended 
for puposes which can be generally 
used, such as for schools, hospitals, 
health and sanitation, roads, public 
buildings, research centers, and other 
works. 


In countries of Africa today, the 
income level is low; technical know- 
how scanty; and, as the continent 
is in a hurry, there is not time to 
await the slow process of capital for- 
mation and the training of needed 
personnel. Therefore, requisite tech- 
nicians and capital must be sought 
from outside, In that circumstance, 
the government is regarded as the 
appropriate agency to undertake the 
job of marshalling them. 


But the granting of concessions to 
foreign concerns has always been 
most objectionable since the resource 
owning country generally receives 
but a pittance of the returns from 
the concession sometimes as low 
as 5 per cent. Not even does Labour 
in the country benefit measurably 
from concessions, since only un- 
skilled labour is generally available 
and employed, and their wages are 
usually very low. 


But the situation is changing. and 
arrangements that are now being 
effected with foreign investors might 
be termed partnerships rather than 
concession contracts, with African 
countries demanding and receiving 
a minimum of 50 per cent of net 
profits. In Liberia there is an in- 
stance of a 65-35 per cent profit-shar- 
ing arrangement in favour of the 
country. Such arrangements, favor- 
able as they may appear, are not 


the optimum, They will have to con- 
tinue until local capital and person- 
nel are available to carry on these 
works. 

But, unlike the political field where 
unity seems somewhat remote, there 
is urgent need for some kind of 
unity in the economic field before 
the development programs of the 
several countries get well under way, 
or become involved in a duplication 
of efforts. It would seem imperative, 
then, that some program be worked 
out which will prevent duplication 
in the field of production, of distri- 
bution, and of education; including 
the positioning, without regard to 
geographical boundaries, of schools, 
hospitals, medical institutions, _re- 
search centers, public utilities, com- 
munication and transportation med- 
ia, and other institutions and instal- 
lations. 

A program of this kind, if prop- 
erly worked out, can result in con- 
siderable saving of human and ma- 
terial resources; and, at the same 
time, bring the populations of the 
several countries closer, promote mu- 
tual understanding and trust, and 
pave the way to eventual political 
unity. 


Some steps are already being taken 
to bring this very desirable situation 
into being. The All-Africa Peoples 
Conference had this matter under 
consideration during its meeting this 
vear. In my country, the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Liberia, of 
which I chance to be a member, has 
had this matter under review for the 
past two years. We have seat out in- 
vitations through the Liberian Gov- 
ernment to business people all over 
Africa, inviting them to a Business- 
men’s Conference in 1961. A prelim- 
inary meeting of representatives of 
the several invited countries is sched- 
uled for August this year in Monrov- 
ia, Liberia’s capital, If these arrange- 
ments succeed, we hope to see at 
least the start of efforts towards uni- 
ted action in the economic field. 

Now again, there are those who 
feel that since African territories, 
and other under-developed areas of 
the world, have not all the trained 
personnel requisite for carrying on 
effective government operations, it 
is folly to grant them independence. 
This could have been indisputable 
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in the past, but today it is not. There 
are situations and institutions today, 
absent before the end of World War 
II, which make it quite possible for 
all peoples to carry on effectively the 
several functions of government. in 
the first _place the United Nations is 
available and ready, with its special- 
ized agencies, to supply technicians 
and assistance of varying quality and 
nature. There are also some of the 
advanced countries, with assistance 
programs. In such circumstance, and 
with no need for fear by small na- 
tions that their freedom would be 
smothered by some big power in the 
name of assistance, the former can 
meet these deficiencies through as- 
sistance arrangements, and so main- 
tain a high level of efficiency and 
effectiveness while the training of 
local talent is undertaken. Quite re- 
cently the Honorable Chester Bowles 
made a proposal which could well be 
the answer to this question. He pro- 
posed the formation of “an interna- 
tionalized civil service” under the 
direction and control of the United 
Nations. 


V 


Africa, as we have said, is in a 
state of flux and change, feeling its 
way towards ordered systems and in- 
stitutions. Some of the results will 
be similar to what obtains in the 
West, while others will differ some- 
what. Great changes are taking place. 
In dress, we see everywhere the Afri- 
can costume emerging, adopted offi- 
cially in some countries and worn 
generally in others, Westrn music is 
giving way to purely African tunes: 
and, in dance halls, African dances 
and rhythm are popular even with 
foreigners. 


Yes, Africa is alive and in motion. 
At the speed that it is moving, it is 
doubtful if forces exist that can at 
all restrict it. The direcion of that 
movement, however, will be deter- 
mined chiefly by  circunstances. 
Leaders and people are impatient. 
Like a child kept in the background 
and not sent. to school along with 
the regular children of the home, the 
African finds himself today deficient 
in some respects but decidedly with 
no feeling of inferiority. With a dog- 
gedness perhaps unsurpassed in the 
history of emergent peoples, he is 
determined to improve his lot and to 
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bring himself and his environs up tc 
accepted standards — and in the 
shortest possible time, He has for- 
gotten the past and holds out his 
hand in friendship. Who will grasp 
it? Will it be you? Or, will it be 
you? 





CROSSROADS AFRICA 

NEW YORK CITY, Sept. 1—A large 
group of American students arrived 
here today with callouses on their hands 
and African souvenirs in their valises. 
They are on their way home after spend- 
ing two months in the back-country of 
10 West African nations where they 
toiled alongside Africans on local vil- 
lage contruction projects. They did it 
to promote international friendship and 
understanding. The entire group, some 
180 strong, is composed of undergrad- 
uate and graduate students from 75 col. 
leges in the United States and Canada. 
Women comprise nearly half the group, 
which also includes 25 Southern whites, 
35 Negroes, two American Indians, and 
two Chinese-Americans. They came 
from 31 states, the District of Columbia, 
and five Canadian provinces. 

Guided by 15 adult project leaders, 
the youths worked side-by-side with 
African students their own age, aiding 
in the construction of sorely-needed 
facilities in Cameroon, Dahomey, 
Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Mali, Senegal, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
and Togoland. They helped to build 
schools, hotels, a chapel, roads, and a 
library. 

Their five-day-a-week work schedule 
allowed time for weekend trips, visits 
with African families and government 
officials, lectures, discussions, and songs 
and dances. 

At Idlewild Airport where approxi- 
mately half the group arrived yesterday, 
the remaining contingent arrived today. 
They were greeted by the program’s 
founder, 53-year-old Dr. James H. Rob- 
inson, Negro director of the Morning- 
side Community Center in Harlem. 

“This is a thrilling and successful 
venture in fostering greater understand- 
ing and friendship between our country 
and Africa,” Dr. Robinson said. “These 
young people are students, not used to 
hard physical labor. Yet by their energy 
and their enthusiasm they completely 
won over the Africans, who worked 
alongside them, as well as those for 


whom they were doing the construction. 
These young Americans showed that 
we're not soft, and that we’re perfectly 
capable of working for motives that 
are purely idealistic.” 


The Americans received no pay for 
their work. Some received subsidies to 
pay for their transportation costs, but 
all were obliged to pay at least $850, 
which represents @pproximately half 
the costs of the trip. 

Projects in each African country had 
been selected before the Americans ar- 
rived. The program required each 
country to promise to supply equal 
numbers of African students for each 
work project. 

The program, Operation-Crossroads 
Africa, is the idea of Dr. Robinson, 
who returned from a visit to Africa in 
1954 with the notion that first-hand 
contact between young Americans and 
Africans at the basic level of village 
life would lead to a deep and lasting 
friendship and understanding between 
the two peoples. 

In 1958 Dr. Robinson embarked on 
the first Crossroads venture with 60 
students, Swinging pickaxes and wield- 
ing trowels and shovels, the interracial 
and interdenominational group dug out 
a village water supply system and 
helped construct schoolhouses in six 
West African countries. 

The impact of Crossroads two years 
ago led the Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs to call it “one of the 
most successful ventures that American 
private citizens have ever undertaken 
in Africa south of the Sahara.” 

For this summer’s program, the 180 
participants were carefully selected from 
some 700 applicants. In June, after 
week-long briefings here by State De- 
partment and United Nations experts, 
the group divided into two charter 
flights to Paris and London. There, 
they went through further orientation 
before splitting into final work parties. 

Reporting on Crossroads today, Dr. 
Robinson disclosed the results of the 
students’ efforts: 

A chapel was completed in Cameroon. 

In Dahomey they put up a school 
and adjoining teachers’ quarters. 

In Guinea a 146-foot student hostel 
was seen to completion, 

A cement-block library was construc- 
ted in Liberia. 
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In Nigeria, they slashed a 300-yard 
road through dense brush, reinforced 
the retaining wall of a village dam, and 
built new concrete stalls in a village 
market. 


The Sierra Leone group renovated a 
community center and widened two 
stretches of road in the back-country. 


In Togo they built a headmaster’s 
living quarters at a secondard school. 


And in Ghana, Ivory Coast and Mali 
Federation, the groups constructed 
schoolhouses in small villages. 





LETTERS ABOUT “UNCLE TOM” 
Mr. Lester B. Granger, Secretary 
National Urban League 

14 East 48th Street 

New York 17, New York 


Dear Mr. Granger: 


This may be presumptuous, but 
in these times of strife, I believe the 
Urban League may find interest in 
at least exploring a project which 
has occured to me as a result of a 
recent visit to Canada. Quite un- 
expectedly, I came upon a crude 
sign in Dresden, Ontario, pointing 
to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I am sure 
you must have some knowledge of 
the home of the Reverend Josiah 
Henson and perhaps also of the old 
British-American Institute cemetery 
near-by. 

I think if it were not for the per- 
sonal efforts of one William Chapple, 
a rural mail carrier out of Dresden 
on whose property the old Henson 
home stands, that it long since would 
have gone down unnoted. The Hen- 
son family cemetery, including the 
grave of the Reverend Josiah, has 
been cleaned up and is apparently 
maintained by a grandson who still 
resides in Dresden. The old Insti- 
tute cemetery immediately across the 
road, however, has been totally neg- 
lected but I believe could be restored 
and some reasonably inexpensive 
contract for its maintenance could 
be concluded between some organi- 
zation such as the Urban League and 
perhaps Mr. Chapple, or some other 
individual or agency in Dresden 


proper. The complete restoration of 
this property and assurances of its 
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maintenance as a shrine 
to American Negro progress would, 
in times like these, be a significant 
contribution and I am certain would 


attract continent-wide attention of 
the press. 


continued 


I make this suggestion for whatever 
it may be worth, and suggest further 
that if you do find interest in pur- 
suing it that you address Mr. Chap- 
ple, with whom I have not discussed 
this, and perhaps for further docu- 
mentation, you would want to ad- 
dress Dr. James J. Talman, a dis- 
tinguished historian of Ontario and 
Librarian of the University of West- 
ern Ontario in nearby London. 

Sincerely yours, 
Clarence S. Paine, 
Librarian, Lansing Michigan 


Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
President, A.S.N.L.H. 

This enclosed letter from a Michi- 
gan correspondent gives some in- 
teresting information in which you 
will be interested as a distinguished 
historian, It may have a double in- 
terest for you in your capacity as 
President of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 

I confess that I had never heard 
of the Reverend Josiah Henson, and 
only when I referred to Jean Black- 
well Hutson of the Schomburg Col- 
lection did I learn that he was the 
ex-slave whose story inspired Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Hutson tells me 
that the Reverend Henson headed a 
large settlement of Negroes in Dres- 
den, Ontario, after his own escape 
from slavery, and became manager 
of the British and American Institute, 
in 1842, better known as the Dawn 
School for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

Mrs. tells me that 
there is a historical connection be- 
tween Henson’s movement and _ the 
founding of Wilberforce University. 
This being the case, it is my thought 
that you might wish to correspond 
with Mr. Paine. His friendly in- 
terest deserves recognition, and this 
might be a good chance for you to 
establish a helpful connection. If I 
am presumptuous, set me’ right. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester B. Granger 
Executive Director Urban League 





Hutson also 





Dr. Lester B. Granger 
Executive Director 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE. INC. 


Thanks very much for the letter 
concerning Josiah Henson, and the 
copy of the letter from Mr. Clarence 
S. Paine, Librarian, The Lansing 
Libraries, Lansing, Michigan, con- 
cerning Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Cana- 
da. 

We have been interested in Josiah 
Henson and have carried his picture 
and comments concerning his life 
in several of the publications of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. We have just re- 
issued a fifth edition of NEGRO 
MAKERS OF HISTORY by Carter 
G. Woodson and myself, and on 
pages 171-172, there is a picture and 
a write up under the title “Josiah 
Henson, A Prototype.” However, we 
have not discovered and definite con- 
nection between the founding of Wil- 
berforce University and the Henson 
movement beyond the relationships 
of fugitive slaves and the Under- 
ground Railroad. Henson was con- 
nected with a village in Canada which 
carried the designation of “Wilber- 
force,” but there was no connection 
between this and Wilberforce Uni- 
versity which we have been able to 
learn. I will be very pleased if Mrs. 
Hutson would call our attention to 
this detail in this relationship. 

With the funds at the disposal of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, for the 
maintenance of its present program, 
I doubt very much that we could 
undertake any restoration of the 
property and the development of this 
Shrine in Canada. However, I am 
going to request Dr. Albert N. D. 
Brooks, Editor of the Negro History 
Bulletin, to call attention to this 
project in a future issue. 

With regards, 

Sincerely 
Charles H. Wesley 
CC: Dr. Albert N. D. Brooks 





Mr. Clarence S. Paine Librarian 
The Lansing Libraries 
210 West Shiawassee Street 
Lansing 33, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Paine: 
Your letter to Mr. Lester B. Gran- 
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ger of the National Urban League 
concerning Josiah Henson has been 
forwarded to me since it has rela- 
tion to the Association for the Study ; 
of Negro Life and History. I have 
sent the enclosed reply to his letter 
which will be of interest to you. 


We are quite pleased to learn that 
there is this sign and reference to 
Josiah Henson and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in Dresden, Ontario, and fur- 
ther to know that there is interest 
in maintaining the Henson family 
cemetery. As I have indicated, how- 
ever, our Association depends en- 
tirely upon contribution of its mem- 
bership and has no funds beyond 
those used to publish the Journal of 
Negro History, the Negro History 
Bulletin and history textbooks from 
which income is secured to maintain 
the work of the Association. We 
would be pleased to join with any 
movement to restore the property 
and develop it as a Shrine and if you 
have some further thoughts along 
this line, we would be very glad if 
you would share them with us. On 
some future occasion, I hope that 
1 may be able to travel in that di- 
rection and see the location and 
building to which you make refer- 
ence. 


Looking forward to hearing from 
you again, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles H. Wesley 
CC: Mr. Lester B. Granger 
Dr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
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Resolutions of Catholic Students 


Dear Sir: 

The National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students, at its Seven- 
teenth Annual Congress held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, passed six res- 
olutions, two of which were focused 
on the critical area of the “integra- 
tion problems.” The resolutions we 
are enclosing reflect the beliefs and 
thoughts of the Federation as a body, 
and therefore represent the opinion 
of Catholic Students in America. We 
hope you will find an appropriate 
means to publicize these resolutions. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fred Attea 

National Vice President 
Social Action Affairs 
N.F.C.C.S. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY 
DELEGATES OF CATHOLIC 


COLLEGES 
TITLE: 


In Support of the Aims of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 


FACT: 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is an 
organization seriously dedicated to 
the improvement of racial relations 
by all legal means. 


PRINCIPLE: 


There is a need for co-operation 
among organizations working to fos- 
ter interracial justice. 


STATEMENT: 


The Seventeenth National Congress 
of the National Federation of Catho- 
lic College Students declares itself 
in accord with the basic aims of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
congratulates the Association on its 
success in the fields of racial rela- 
tions and human rights, particularly 
in its significant constitutional vic- 
tories before the Supreme Court. 
IMPLEMENTATION : 

The Social Action Affairs Vice-Presi- 
dent is directed to disseminate this 
resolution to appropriate agencies, 
such as the Catholic Interracial Coun- 


cil and the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, and in conjunction with the So- 
cial Action Affairs Secretariat, prom- 
ulgate to member campuses the basic 
beliefs and objectives of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The Congress fur- 
ther mandates the Social Action Af- 
fairs Vice-President to insure that 
student governments of member col- 
leges be made fully aware of this 
resolution. 


N.F.C.C.S. Congress 


August, 1960 

TITLE: 

Concerning “Sit-In” Demonstrations 
FACT: 

Students have engaged in non-violent 
action throughout the South during 
the past few months protesting the 
denial of the moral rights of Negroes. 
As a result of their principled and 
courageous action, some have been 
suspended or expelled from their 


schools. 

PRINCIPLES: 

The recognition of human dignity by 
society requires that those serving 
the general public have the moral 
obligation to serve all members of 
that public equally, regardless of 
race. 

Respect for the law is one of the 
foundation stones of our society; 
however, civil laws which institution- 
alize evils contrary to justice and 
human dignity within a society can- 
not be respected by citizens whose 
intellectual and moral commitment 
affirms these concepts as set forth in 
the Constitution. 

A student has the right to the peace- 
ful pursuit of social justice without 
fear of academic penalty. 
STATEMENT: 

The XVII National Congress of the 
National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students wholeheartedly en- 
dorses the non-violent action em- 
ployed by students in “Sit-In” dem- 
onstrations. 


The Congress affirms the principle 
that no student may be denied his 
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right to an education as a result of 
his free and responsible expression 
of an opinion; to be denied this right 
is a flagrant violation of academic 
freedom. 

The Congress commends the con- 
structive results of the non-violent 
demonstrations: e.g. the integration 
of lunchcounters, and the increased 
national awareness concerning the 
rights of all men. 
IMPLEMENTATION: 

The XVII National Congress of the 
National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students directs the Social Ac- 
tion Affairs Vice-President to make 
known its endorsement of the non- 
violent “Sit-In” demonstrations to 
the press; to the administrations, stu- 
dent governments, and campus news. 
papers on all Catholic colleges in 
the country, and to interested organi- 
zations. 

The Congress endorses the work of 
the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students in the 
placement of those students expelled 
or suspended as a result of their 
participation in the “Sit-Ins” and 
commends NSSFNS to the attention 
and support of NFCCS member 
schools. 

Finally, the Congress directs that the 
Social Action affairs Vice President 
shall provide further information on 
“Sit-In” activity throughout the na- 
tion and shall offer specific sugges- 
tions on the method of definite ac- 
tion which may be taken by the in- 
dividual student and campus. 
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IF VICTORY IS TO COME 


By Patricia A. Fruehling 


1201 Dolphin Terrace 
Corona del Mar, California 


August 8, 1960 


The Negro History Bulletin 
Assoc. for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc. 
1538 9th Street, N.W. 
Washingtonl, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


In a recent course I took in Educa- 
tional Psychology I did resarch on 
race differences, in intelligence, The 
results which I found were merely 
scientific statements of what I had 
always believed but had never known 
as fact. It is not new; it is also avail- 
able in books on anthropology, so- 
ciology, and psychology in any pub- 
lic library, but the majority of the 
people of our country never come 
into contact with these materials! It 
is for this reason that I have sent 
you a summary of my paper which 
[ feel might be very enlightening in- 
formation for the general public. If 
just one person were freed of un- 
founded racial prejudices, it would be 
valuable! 


I am only a student and have nev- 
er written ‘before; I have beliefs in 
equality and in freedom and feel 
an urgent need for others to realize 
the extreme importance of combin- 
ing the two to maintain our democ- 
racy in America! 


I would apprecitate your reading 
my paper, considering it, and in- 
forming me of your opinion of its 
value. If you cannot use it, I would 
appreciate your sending it back to 
me. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia A. Fruehling 


IF VICTORY IS TO COME —— - 
By Patricia A, FRUELING 


As long as man has inhabited the 
earth, he has attempted to classify 
every physical object and abstract 
thought or action with which he has 
had contact from a copper arrow- 
head to the mentally ruined product 
of our modern society. Nomencla- 
tures have developed in areas as 
broad as world cultures and in areas 





as complicated and detailed as the 
single human cell. Man has put all 
of his activities into such categories: 
kinds of desirable occupations, lists 
of ‘nice” things to do in one’s spare 
time, normal patterns of growth, 
proper goals in life. ‘All ideas con- 
cerning man’s behavior were put un- 
der the heading of psychology! All 
rules governing man’s body under 
physiology! 
possess can exist alone for its own 
sake, but it must be shuttled off into 
a warehouse of other thoughts or ob- 
jects which have supposedly similar 
qualities. In some areas perhaps this 
process is justifiable, but in man’s 
attempts to organize his growing 
world, he committed the mortal sin 
of grouping men, his comrades, in 
set areas thus stripping them of all 
individuality! This practice of con- 
juring up generalizations which in- 
clude the habits, feelings, capacities, 
and in short the essence of certain 
humans has stimulated an uncon- 
trollable birth of opinions and prej- 
udices which threaten peace in to- 
day’s world. Each man is now judged 
not by his own individual qualities, 
‘but by his comparison and similarity 
to others, If he differs too greatly 
in one group, he is abnormal and 
rejected by society! Man has invent- 
ed such democratic yardsticks of 
measurement as race, social status, 
economic strength, mental capacity, 
heritage, education, physical appear- 
ance, and occupation! The trend ‘s 
to disregard the development of in- 
dividuals with unique qualities and 
to substitute false nomenclatures and 
categories based on ignorance and 
evil. 


Not one thought we 


One of the most unfounded and 
cruel groupings has been in the area 
of race. Because one man has yellow 
skin and almond shaped eyes, an- 
other white skin and bold features, 
and still another black skin and curl- 
y hair, men have invented erroneous 
differences which have gained so 
great a density in today’s, atmosphere 
that international peace and cooper- 
ative living are almost forgotten 
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dreams. There is not a person alive 
who is not familiar with at least a 
few of these horrible beliefs. As un- 
believable as it seems there are many 
people who still believe that there 
are important and definite character- 
istics of difference in intelligence 
among the various races: European, 
Negro, Chinese, American, Polish, 
Italian, etc. In the past quarter cen- 
tury much research has been under- 
taken to determine an answer to this 
problem. The studies have been cen- 
tered in two main areas: physical 
structure of the brain and intelli- 
gence testing. The purpose of study 
in both areas was to establish accur- 
ately a measurment of intelligence in 
order to assign, if possible, spe- 
cific intelligence capacities to specif- 
ic races, 


The area of physical structure was 
the first to be studied. An attempt 
was made to find a correlation be- 
tween cranial size and cranial capa- 
city. It was found that the average 
weight of the brain in proportion to 
the total weight of the body varied 
slightly from race to race, i.e., Ne- 
groes 1350 cc. compared to Austral- 
ians 1340 cc, But these same average 
differences overlap so greatly among 
the various races that almost any 
human brain might belong to any of 
the races. Besides variation within 
each group, it was also found that 
the absolute difference in human 
brain sizes, except for the pygmies, 
falls within a very small range as 
compared between man and the an- 
thropoid ape. (Ape 621 cc.). Because 
of these results and because of the 
many, many exceptional cases of 
idiocy in large brains, scientists have 
given no weight to the theory that 
variation in brain size accounts fo: 
a different intelligence capacity a- 
mong each race. Nor is it right to 
say that cultural evolution is related 
to the evolution of man and his brain 
for many cases have shown primitive 
peoples to have much larger brains 
than modern man. 

Because of these conclusions sci- 
entists surrendered to the psycholo- 
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gists who began their studies to de- 
termine an explanation for the prej- 
udices against the intelligence of the 
peoples of the various races. Psy- 
chological intelligence tests came into 
widespread use during the Recruit- 
ing of the First World War. From 
the results of these tests great faith 
was put on the results obtained when 
the tests were used again to identify 
recruits of World War II. In these 
tests the indications were that the 
minority races were far below the 
standards set by white Americans. 
When the average Intelligence Quo- 
tient for the whites was 100, the 
same tests revealed an average I.Q. 
of 76 for the Negroes. With further 
study the scientists of physchology 
realized that there were many more 
factors which entered into their test 
results than they had accounted for. 
Motivation could not be measured, 
nor customs, nor different cultural 
backgrounds! It was not a true test 
of one’s ability to test him with ma- 
terial foreign to him! Thus, the psy- 
chologists began further tests to 
prove that it is impossible to test 
innate capacity because it is impossi- 
ble to separate it from knowledge 
gained from one’s environment, They 
set out to prove the equality among 
peoples given equal opportunity in 
social, cultural, and educational 
areas, Results on tests given whites 
and Negroes in Nashville, Tenn., 
showed the Negroes below the whites, 
in Chicago the Negroes only slightly 
behind, and in New York the Negroes 
were equal to the whites! After tests 
proved that newer Negro immigrants 
to New York did worse than older 
ones thus discounting the selective 
migration theory, psychologists defi- 
nitely proved that there was no cor- 
relation between race differences in 
intelligence, but that there was a cor- 
relation between opportunity and 
achievement! It is one’s environment 
which develops his capacity and the 
only difference from race to race is 
opportunity. 


Thus, it is taking thousands of 
dollars and years of dedication to 
wipe out erroneous categories based 
on prejudices and to prove what has 
been stated over and over again from 
the Bible to Lincoln to Billy Graham. 
All men, regardless of race, have the 
same inborn tools which are neces- 


sary to develop the mind . . . the 
development of which can provide 
the world with new ideas and with 
new methods for a more efficient and 
peaceful way of living. 


We in America must lead the way 
and fight for our freedom if we wish 
to possess it! A new movement of 
unity based on brotherhood must 
occur ... for it will take every citi- 
zen’s maximum effort and intelligence 
to keep our country free and to gain 
victory over the doctrine of Com- 
munism! If we are to succeed, all 
racial prejudice must cease immedi- 
ately! In its place must come cooper- 
ation from all, specifically in the field 
of education. All Americans must be 
equipped with a good education, one 
which promotes a genuine apprecia- 
tion of our democracy and one which 
will stimulate the creation of new 
ways to preserve and to strengthen 
our democracy! 








SCHOOL NAMES IN 
NORFOLK, VA. 


By Willie Mae Watson 


Elementary Supervisor 
LAURA B. TITUS (1858-1927) 


This native of Norfolk first attended 
school in a church and was instructed 
by Nerthern Missionaries. In 1873 
she entered Hampton Institute and be- 
came one of the early Hampton Singers. 
Upon her graduation from Hampton 
in 1876 with a high school diploma, 
she returned to Norfolk and began her 
teaching career in the Grace Episcopal 
Church School. She introduced indus 
trial arts while a teacher at the S.C. 
Armstrong School, by teaching girls 
how to sew and to cook after school 
hours. When this program was incor- 
porated into the cirriculum, Miss Davis 
became the first one to teach. it. In 
1878 she became the bride of Casper 
Titus. She helped establish Norfolk’s 
first Campfire Girls and was a charter 
member of the YWCA. Mrs. Mildred 
D. Peters was the first Principal of 
Titus School which was given to Negroes 
in 1935. Sherman Williams is the pres- 
ent principal. 


BOOKER TALIAFERRO 
WASHINGTON (1856-1915) 


That the desire for knowledge will 
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be an incentive to overcome many ob- 
stacles was exemplified by this youth 
who walked almost 500 miles to attend 
a school. This young Booker did when 
he was sixteen years of age and wanted 
to be admitted for study to Hampton 
Institute. A native Virginian, born in 
Franklin County, in 1858, he spent his 
early years working in the saltworks 
and coal mines of West Virginia. Ac- 
quiring learning was a task for night 
time. He is best known as the founder 
of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and 
also as an outstanding speaker and writ. 
er. His best known literary contribu- 
tion is his autobiography “UP FROM 
SLAVERY.” The school that bears his 
name was opened in 1924 for housing 
both the high school and the seventh 
and eighth grades . called inter- 
mediate school. Charles W. Reynolds, its 
first principal, died in 1927 and was 
succeeded 'by Winston Douglas. 


RICHARD A. TUCKER 
In 1886 all of the scattered schools 


were housed in a new building on Cum- 
berland Street. One of the schools had 
been on Bute Street on the present site 
of the fire station and another on Queen 
Street (now Brambleton Avenue) in the 
Masonic Temple next to the former site 
of the second precinct police station. 
Richard A. Tucker was chosen, the first 
male public school principal in Norfolk, 
as administrator for this S.C. Armstrong 
School. This native Norfolkian gave 
46 years of service as a teacher, princi- 
pal and ardent church worker before 
retiring. Mrs. Martha W. Thompson is 
the principal, 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT HISTORY 
By Nerissa L. Milton 


And so today I charge our Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to carry forward its great mis- 
sion to arm us with the facts so that 
we may face the future with clear eyes 
and a sure vision. We must be armed 
with the sword and the shield and the 
buckler of pride belief in ourselves 
and our possibilities, based upon a sure 
knowledge of the past. Our Associa- 
tion may say again with the Black Em- 
peror, Jean Christophe of Haiti: “While 
I live I shall try to build that pride we 
need, and build in terms white men as 
well as black can understand! IT am 
thinking of the future, not of now. I 
will teach pride if my teaching breaks 
every back in my Kingdom.” 


Mary McLeod Bethune 
DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


1. Joshau Johnston, a slave from Santo 
Domingo, became Baltimore’s first ont- 
standing artist? According to art critics, 
Joshua was the first full-hlooded Negro 
portrait painter of distinction in the 
United States. 

Tn 1793 Johnston sailed with his mas- 
ter from Santo Domingo to Baltimore 
to escape an insurrection in the island 
against the French by the Negroes under 
the leadership of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
Although he served under several mas- 
ters in Baltimore, it is significant to 
note that a number of outstanding group 
portraits were painted by the artist prior 
to 1796 when he became a freeman. 
Thus from 1796 to 1824 he was most 
productive in his chosen profession— 
portrait painting of wealthy slave-hold- 
ing Baltimore famities. 

Tn Tanuarv 1948, the Peale Museum of 
Baltimore had on displav an exihibition 
of portraits by Joshau Johnston. Thirty- 
four paintings were on displav. More- 
over, in recognition of his exceptional 
talent, the James McCormick familv pic- 
ture is in the Art Museum of the Marv- 
land Historical Socictv, the only work 
of art painted by a Negro in the gallery 
of that society. 

2. The Little town of Boxlev, in Ham- 
ilton County. Indiana stands here as 
& monument to the memory of one who 


was such a lover of freedom, and such 
an ardent and earnest opponent of slav- 
ery that he can be well-called the fore- 
runner, truly, the prototype of old John 
Brown, whose death on the scaffold at 
Harper’s Ferry in 1859, glorified the 
gallows as a means of exit from this 
life. Boxley was not only an opponent 
of slavery, but he figured prominently 
as a pioneer of Indiana history. He was 
among those heroic souls who during 
those stirring times before the Civil 
War, acted as agents on the Under- 
ground Railroad in Hamilton County. 


George Boxley was born and reared 
in Spottsylvania County, Virginia 
sometime during the latter part of the 
18th century. There by honest toil 
and careful investments he acquired 
considerable wealth and won the res- 
pect of all citizens. In keeping with 
the laws and customs of the times, Box- 
ley came into possession of a number 
of slaves, but he was never known to 
be a cruel master as were many of his 
countrymen. He was in many wavs a 
very eccentric man — a fanatic after 
the John Brown type. with a strong de- 
termination and iron will. When he 
had decided upon a course of action 
which he believed to be right, not even 
death itself could turn him from his 
course. He had no doubt pondered the 
words of Jefferson on slavery: “I trem- 
ble for mv country when I retmember 
that God is just, and that justice will 
not slumber forever.” 


Roxley was not a man who believed 
in half-way measures: his conscience 
disturbed him. he knew that slavery was 
wrong and should be abolished. Un- 
like Jefferson. he decided to do some- 
thine about it. He emancipated all of 
his slaves and from that time on hated 
avd foucht slavery with all the enerev of 
his strong character. Long hefore Gar- 
rison and Lundv had come into public 
lime light. Boxely was boldly advocat- 
ine immediate and unconditional eman- 
eination. He did rot denovnee the 
Constitution as a “coverant with death 
and a league with hell.” as Garrison 
did later, but he proved his loyalty to 
the stars and stripes by entering the 
army during the War of 1812, and 


fighting with bravery and distinction 


against the agressions of the Mistress 
of the seas. When the conflict was over, 
the United States Government, in recog- 
nition of his ability as a_ soldier, 
awarded him a silver-hilt sword for 
his valuable services during that criti- 
cal period. 

Almost before the smoke of battle had 
died away, Goerge Boxley’s hatred of 
slavery led him to commit an act which 
turned all of Virginia’s admiration and 
respect for him into the bitterest un- 
mitigated hatred and contempt. It was 
about 1814 when he helped two slaves 
to escape. He remained in Virginia two 
years doing what he could to assist any 
slave who was willing to take the risk 
for his freedom. In 1816 he, with sev- 
eral Negroes, was successful in stirring 
up several slave uprisings in several 
counties. Before the plans could ‘be 
put into operation, the plot was re- 
vealed. For this insurrection six Neg- 
roes were hanged and six others sent 
out of the country. Boxley was sen- 
tenced to be hanged but escaped with 
help from his wife. He became a fugi- 
tive from justice wondering from state 
to state where he hoped he would be 
free and safe. He taught school, wrote 
pamphlets against slavery and the bank- 
ing system of his day, and he was even- 
tually placed among the pioneers of 
Indiana history as a figure in the opera- 
tions of the famous Underground Rail- 
road north of Ohio. 

Not safe in Ohio, Boxley decided to 
seek security in one of the new ttle- 
ments in Indiania. In 1828 he entered 
land and built the first house in Adams 
Township, Hamilton County, Indiana 
where he remained the rest of his life. 
In this county, the Society of Friends, 
the first religious body in America to 
oppose slavery, was very strong and 
thousands of runaway slaves were as- 
sisted to freedom over this line. It was 
said that no slave was ever recaptured, 
ence he reached Westfield. Boxley 
worked as zealously as any in the work 
of the Underground Railroad in this 
famous Quaker settlement. 

Ceorge Boxley not only helped runaway 
slaves, but having hed an excellent edu- 
cation himself, he was as intolerant of 
illiteracy as he was of slavery. He built 
a log cabin on a portion of his farm 
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in Hamilton where he conducted a daily 
schoo] for his own children and taught 
the children of settlers as they moved in. 
He taught them free of charge. 

For his courageous devotion to duty, 
and his deep love of humanity regard- 
less of color or creed, George Boxley 
made a lasting impression on his fellow 
pioneers. Thus, when his community 
became incorporated as a town, it was 
named Boxley in honor of this great 
man. 


John Brown died in an effort to free 
the slaves, but in his death per se, he 
did not succeeed in freeing a single 
slave. He did, however, bring the slav- 
ery question to the focal point in the 
national consciousness by intensifying 
the bitter feeling that existed between 
the North and the South, and thus accel- 
erated the approaching Civil War, which 
settled the issue. The blood of martyrs 
becomes the seed of every great cause, 
but sometimes it requires as much cour- 
age, and it is as important that a few 
great souls live to cultivate and promote 
a cause as it is to die for it. Douglas 
came within an inch of being a martyr 
with John Brown, but, in his own lang- 
uagce he fled from the “talons of the 
American eagle to nestle in the mane 
of the British lion.” A few men of 
color did fall with the grand old man 
of Harper’s Ferry, but their names are 
known today only to the historians and 
serious scholars. Douglas’ 
known and heard around the world. He 
chose to live for freedom rather than 
to die for it. Boxley selected the same 
course as Douglas, and who can say 
that they were not wiser in their meth- 
ods than the hero of Harper’s Ferry? 
Historv shows that one race has accom- 
plished about as much good as any 


name is 


other in fulfilling its destiny. All peo- 
nles have contributed to the making of 
civilization. We should emphasize not 
Negro History but the Negro in His- 
torv. What we need is not a history 
of selected races or nations: but the 
history of the world void of national 
hias. race hate and religious prejudice. 
Thorough instruction in the eauality of 
races can bring about a reign of brother- 
hood through an appreciation of the 
virtures of all races, creeds and colors. 
In such a millenium the achievements 
of the Negro properly set forth will 


crown him as a factor in early progress 
and a maker of modern civilization. 


Carter Goodwin Woodson 


This series is a continuing presentation 
of documented evidences which can be 
found in the publications of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. Since so much emphasis is 
being placed on the coming Civil War 
Centennial, this writer thinks it essen- 
tial that we present irrefutable facts 
concerning some case histories and de- 
velopments. 


When hateful scenes of slavery were 
transformed from the South and enacted 
in the streets of Boston, the great com- 
monwealth was confronted with a choice 
among cherished alternatives: liberty or 
union? freedom or property? The pe- 
culiar ingenuity of the! Fugitive Slave 
Act of September 18, 1850 was that it 
brought the law of bondage home to a 
free state. It was a law of flint, and it 
produced a curious moral spectacle, for 
the question which distracted the minds 
of free men was whether to catch slaves 
or not catch slaves. Arguments for and 
against were heated. The manufactor- 
ing development of Massachusetts had 
been rapid, and a close affiliation had 
sprung up between the cotton spinners 
of the North and the cotton producers 
of the South—or as Charles Sumner 
put it, between the “lords of the loom 
and the lords of the lash.” Despite this 
Act, many Negro slaves in the South 
determined to escape. 


1. Did vou know that scarcely a month 
after the law was passed, the heroic 
couple, William and Ellen Craft arrived 
in Boston, fugitives from a Georia plant- 
er? 

Tt happened like this. William Craft. 
a smart. polite courageous voung man, 
and Ellen. a gentle beautiful voung 
woman, were slaves on the same Geore- 
ia plantation. Their master, knowing 
that they loved each other, gave them 
nermission to marry. 

One day William told his wife that des- 
pite the fact they were marired, they 
never be free unless they es- 
caped. Ellen. reluctant to face capture. 
finally agreed to William’s well-arranged 
plan. There was a holiday from Sat- 
urday to Mondav before thev would be 
missed. Ellen, dressed as a young mas. 
ter green spectacles, a cane and with her 


could 
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arm in a sling, sat in the back of the 
coach which William drove. Charles. 
ton, Richmond, Baltimore and _ finally 
Philadelphia were reached after great 
difficulties, anticipated or overcome by 
the clever William Craft. Friends at 
Philadelphia helped them to rush on to 
Boston where a Vigilance Committee 
was appointed to prevent their return 
to slavery. Not safe here under the 
new law, friends with the blessings of 
Lord Mansfield, a great judge, helped 
them to get to England where two chil- 
dren were born. During these years 
Craft made trips to West Africa in the 
service of a London business house. 
Not long after Emancipation, the Crafts 
reurned with their two children to the 
United States where three others were 
born. Back in the States, William Craft 
decided to buy a plantation in his native 
state in the neighborhood of Savannah. 
There he settled with his family and 
established an industrial school where a 
number of ambitious young Negroes 
obtained an education. 


NEVER BELIEVE WHAT SOME 
WRITERS STILL CONTEND: THAT 
NEGROES IN THE NORTH AND IN 
THE SOUTH WERE SATISFIED 
WITH THEIR STATUS 


2. Did you know that less than five 
months after the daring escape of Wil- 
liam and Ellen Craft, on Febuary 15, 
1851 a score of Negro men broke into 
the Court House at Boston, in broad 
daylight, cowed the federal marshals on 
duty, and whisked away Shadrach, a 
captured fugitive? This brought down 
a storm of protests from many state and 
national officials. Cotton spinners of 
the North and cotton producers of the 
South stood to lose if drastic measures 
were not taken. It was notorious that 
no fugitive slave had ever been returned 
from Boston. 


It was on Thursday evening, April 3. 
1851, before the excitement of the Shad. 
rach case had subsided, the city govern- 
ment of Boston was presented with an 
opportunity to make good on its prom- 
ises of loyally enforcing the Fugitive 
Slave Act: Thomas Sims was taken 
into custody as a fugitive slave belong- 
ing to James Potter, a rice planter of 
Chatham County, Georgia. Sims was 
a small, slim, mulatto who appeared 
much younger than his real age of 23. 
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For many years he had lived with his 
family where he worked as a brick- 
layer. But he, too, wanted to escape. 
After becoming familiar with boats and 
seamen, he stealthily boarded the brig 
M. J. C. Gilmore on the night of Feb- 
ruary 21, and hid away in the fore- 
castle. Somehow, during that two-week 
wintry voyage, he managed to provide 
for himself, undiscovered by the crew; 
but on March 6, just when the lights 
of Boston signaled that refuge lay near- 
by, the stowaway was caught by the 
mate. Despite his story that he was a 
free man, Sims was locked in a cabin, 
but he managed to escape and took lodg- 
ings in a colored seamen’s boarding 
house at 153 Ann Street in Boston. But 
when, lacking funds, he wired home to 
Savannah for money to arrange for 
bringing his free wife and children to 
Boston, reached his former 
master who quickly executed the proper 
legal documents for apprehending Sims. 
When two police officers caught up with 


the news 


Asa QO. Butman. No match for the 
posse, he was thrown into a carriage and 
driven to the Court House, but not be- 
fore he uttered an anguished cry: “I’m 
in the hands of kidnappers!” The cry 
was heard by passers-by and soon 
reached the ears of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Despite the efforts of the Rev- 
erend Theodore “Thunder and Light- 
ening” Parker, Elizur Wright, the 
trenchant editor of THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, and Samuel Eliot Sewell, the 
indefatigable lawyer-friend of fugitive 
slaves, Sims was arrested and confined 
to the jury room reserved for use in 
federal cases. He was thus technically 
imprisoned in a federal jail, kept under 
guard by the men of Charles Devens, 
U.S. Marshall. 

On the next morning Boston awoke to 
witness one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles in its existence. During the 
night, while the city slept, the Court 
House had been barricaded. Under 
the direction of City Marshall Francis 
Tukey, iron chains had been girded en- 
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tirely around the building. The Court 
House was in fetters, “bound to the 
Georgia cotton presses.” Wendell Phil- 
lips estimated the total number of police, 
regular and special, at no less than 500. 
Thomas Sims was returned to his mas- 
ter in Savannah ai a total expense of 
$20,000, where he was publicly lashed 
39 times, but you should read the senti- 
ments of the eminent writers, Lowell, 
Longtellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Al- 
cott, and the many famous orators of 
their day. 

Did you know that during the Civil 
War, Thomas Sims escaped again from 
slavery, crossed into the Union lines, 
and returned to Boston a free man? 
In 1877, when former U.S. Marshal 
Charles Devens became U.S. Attorney 
General, he assuaged his conscience for 
having remanded Sims to slavery; the 
one-time slave became an employee in 
the Department of Justice. 

Read further details in the publications 
of the Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History. 
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| him, Sims resisted arrest and wounded 


March 14 


SIGNIFICANT DATES 


(Continued from Back Page) 


Kentucky vs. Dennison (24 Howard, 66) docirine 
that if the governor of a state does not honor a writ 
of extradition, there is no power delegated which 
can compel him to issue it. 


Wo EE rer. 


forever, which of the two, Freedom or Slavery, shall 
give law to this Republic.” 
Maren 10 
Frederick Douglass described how Mr. Lincoln 
reached the Capitol for his first inauguration. “The 
k manner in which Mr. Lincoln entered the Capitol 
' was in keeping with the menacing and troubled state 
of the times. He reached the Capitol as the poor, 
hunted fugitive slave reaches the North, in disguise, 
seeking concealment, evading pursurers by the 
Underground Railroad, between two days, not dur- 
' ing daylight but crawling and dodging under the 
sable of night. He changed his programme, took 
another route, started at another hour, traveled in 
other company and arrived at another time in Wash- 
ington.” 
March 11 
The Confederate Constitution was adopted with 
each state acting “in its sovereign and independent 
character.” Ne provision for a Supreme Court and 
protection was given to slavery in all the territory 
of the new government: the slave trade was pro- 
hibited and the introduction of siaves from the states 
of the Union, and Congress was forbidden to-pass 
any law denying or impairing the right of proper- 
ty in slaves. 


oR HEE 


March 16 


The case of John Anderson, a fugitive slave led to 
\discussion in the Fourth Session of the Sixth 
Parliament of Canada. Anderson had escaped in 
1853 to Canada from Missouri and had been ar- 
rested April 30. He was finally discharged by a 
decision of a Canadian Court. 


March 21 


aed 


Alexander H. Stephens declared “Our new govern- 
ment is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas. 
Its foundations are laid, its cornerstones rest upon 
the great truth that the Negro is not equal to the 
white man; that slavery-subordination to the su- 
perior race is his natural and normal condition.” 


VANE Leh 


TET 


April 1 


The New York Times denied that Negroes were to 
be armed but declared that the time, sooner or 
later, would come when there would arise on the 
plantations of the cutton states, “the Nensis that 
is to exact full retribution.” 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES-1861 FOR CIVIL 
WAR CENTENNIAL OF 1961 


Issued by the ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
The Associated Publishers 
1538 Ninth Street, North West 
Washington, D,. C. 


January 1 


Charleston Mercury, January 3, 1861, reported 
that 153 colored men in this city had offered their 
services on January 1, to work on redoubts, de- 
fense and wherever necessary for the protection of 
the Coast. 


January 15 


The slaves went about their tasks, ignorant of the 
issues of war and its causes although slavery was 
an issue, The New York Tribune. 


January 22 


John Anderson, a fugitive slave, had escaped to Can- 
ada and occasioned an extradition case between U.S. 
and Canada which was not terminated until May. 


January 26 
A declaration of the Mississippi Legislature was 
adopted, stating that “Our position is thoroughly 
identified with the imstitution of slavery the greatest 


material interest in the world! A blow at slavery 
is a blow at commerce and civilization.” 


January 30 
Frederick Douglass admitted the right of revolution, 
but he added, “Revolution in this country is re- 
bellion, and rebellion is treason, and treason is 
levying war against the United States, with some- 
thing more than paper resolutions and wordy dec- 
larations—South Carolina must conquer the United 
States or the United States must conquer South Car- 
olina.” 


February 1 
Abraham Lincoin wrote Seward, “On the territorial 
question—that is, the question of extending slavery 
under the national auspices, I am unflexible. I am 
for no compromise which assists or permits the 
extension of the institution on soil owned by the 
nation.” 


February 4 


The Provisional Congress of the Confederate States 
of America was organized with six Confederate 
states represented at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
a constitution was adopted guaranteeing the recog- 
nition and protection of slavery. 


February 27 


Frederick Douglass declared, “Here is the cause of 
the trouble. It is slavery, the sum of all villanies on 
one hand, and all the silent but mighty forces of 
nature on the other—if there is not wisdom and 
virtue enough in the land to rid the country of slave- 
ry, then the next best thing is to let the South go 
to her own piace and be made to drink the wine 
cup of wrath and fires which her long career of 
cruelty, barbarism and bloodshed call upon her 
guilty head.” 


March 1 


Bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
to amend the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 


March 4 


President Lincoln’s Inaugural Address—“I have no 
purpose directly or indirectly to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the states where it exists. I 
believe that I have no right to do so and I have no 
inclination to do so.” 

Salmon P. Chase appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who had defended so many fugitive slaves in 
Ohio that he was called “Attorney General for 
Negroes.” 


March 5 


Elizabeth Keckley, a seamstress who had purchased 
her freedom, came to the White House as dress- 
maker for Mrs. Lincoln. She was author in 1868 of 
Behind the Scenes, or Thirty Years a Slave and 
Four Years in the White House. 


Frederick Douglass stated - “We have a double 
assurance that there will be no compromise, and 
that the contest must now be decided, and decided 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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